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THe Sons oF MAIne AND OTHER POEMS by 
John Chick Murray. Boston: Four Seas Co., 
$1.25. 

\ collection of verse about Maine, the farm 


a few patriotic poems and some 
the straight old- 


fireside, 
humorous sketches, 
fashioned way. 


and 


done in 


Lenin by Albert Rhys Williams. New York: 
Scott & Seltzer, $1.35. ° 


Mr. Williams gives a brief biographical 
sketch and an account of ten months’ associa- 
tion with the Russian premier. His own work 
is supplemented by the impressions of Ray 
mond Robins, who as chief of the American 
Red Cross in Russia had a fair chance to 
judge of Lenin and his work; also Arthur 
Ransome’s impression of Lenin in 1919, and 


the conservative opinions of a few other well 


known men. The whole affords the reader a 
view of the man and his work from what can 
surely be considered an unbiased viewpoint. 


The book has the additional merit of compara- 


tive brevity. 


THe Four Horsemen oF THE .APOCALYPSE by 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. New York: E. P.: 
Dutton & Co. 

The works of this popular Spanish author, 


now on a lecture tour in this country, are be- 


ing issued in a de luxe edition, called the 
“Authors,” translated by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. There is an introductory essay on 


the man and his work by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. 
Also portrait frontispiece. 


Marr Nostrum by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This later book is probably more popular in 
America than “The Four Horsemen of the 


Apocalypse.” publishe? uniform with it in the 


“author's + dition.” 


Srovota Sonnets by Charles Keeler. Berke- 


levy, Calif.: Live Oak Publishing Co., $1.25. 
More than a hundred sonnets on a multi- 
tude of subjects. 
Tur Srrone Hours by Maud Diver. Boston: 


Mifflin Co., $1.90. 
established a 


Tloughton 

Mrs. Diver has 
England through ler brilliant novels of British 
military life throaghout the empire. With the 
present volume she makes her debut to Ameri- 
of the Great War 


3ritish possessions 


reputation in 


can readers. It is a novel 
and covers practically all the 


in its movement. 


Tue Puttosopuy or Conriict by Havelock 
Hillis. Zoston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50. 
A second series of brief war-time essays. 


The subjects include Europe, the drink pro- 
gram of the future, civilization, the origin of 
war, Herbert Spencer, Luther, eugenics, birth 


control and the sex problem in relation to the 


war, the unmarried mother, the mind of 
woman, Mr. Conrad’s world, etc. There are 
twenty-four, ail giving food for thought. In- 


dexed. 


THe Decameron by Boccaccio. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd Co., $2. 

An expurgated edition of the ten days’ en- 
tertainment The element of 
risque has been eliminated, without spoiling the 
stories or t)eir exquisite form, so that now any 

take in their 
they are by 
they mirror Life of all 
paper. 


of Soccaccic. 


youth pleasure 
As 
anything written since- 
Printed 


woman or can 


reading. stories unequalled 


ages. on rice 


I Cuoosrt by Gertrude Capen Whitney. Bos- 


ton: Four Seas Co., 75c. 
A cheerful littie story preaching with per- 
haps an excess of optimism that life is what 


we make it. Third edition. 

On THE Maxkoioa Mar by Jack London. New 
York: Macmillan Co., $1.60. 

Seven short storics gathered from mss. left 
at his death and hitherto unpublished. They 
are dramaiic colorful adventure tales with the 
Hawaii. 


scencs laid in 


Dr. Jox ATHAN by Winston Churchill. New 

York: Macmillan Co., $1.25. 

A play in three acts dealing with industrial 
America. The 

New 


manifested in 


in 


democracy as 


scene is the same as “Coniston"’—a 


England village. 


Tue Russian Pennetum by Arthur Bullard. 


New York: Macmillan Co., $2. 
The author sees a complete swing of the 


pendulum in political Russia from the autocracy 
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of the czars through the democratic regime of 
Kerensky to the present government of Lenin, 
which he sees as but the return of the czarist 
government under another name. A _ compre- 
hensive work, thoroughly indexed. 


Hanps Orr by Beulah Marie Dix. New 
York: Macmillan Co., $2. 
Concerning the amatory adventures of a 


voung American who falls among thieves in 
3 g g 


Mexico, is jailed and ultimately leased as a 
laborer under the Mexican peonage system. Also 
falls in love with an American girl and all 


ends happily. Frontispiece. 


THe Jew Pays by M. FE. Ravage. New York: 
Alfred .\. Knopf. 

A narrative of the consequences of the war 
to the Jews of eastern Europe, and of the 
manner in which Americans have attempted to 
meet them. On a narrow strip of the earth 
partly in Austria and partly in Russia and 
including the major portion of the Balkan 


peninsula are concentrated a larger number of 
Jews than probably anywhere else. It is par- 


ticularly with these that the author deals. 
I.ixpa Connon by Joseph Hergesheimer. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. 
The story of a beautiful child who grew into 
a woman to beauty. She, 


meets a man devoted to the perpetuation of 


consecrated only 
beauty, a sculptor, who immortalizes love by 
converting into bronze their deepest emotions. 
But she marries another man, and—it’s a bit 
unpleasant. 


Tue Face or tHe Worip by Johan Bojer. 


New York: Moffatt Yard & Co., $1.75. 

The author of “The Great Hunger” writes 
of a dreamer, a young physician who craves 
to take upon his shoulders the burdens of the 
world, but in his failure to encompass this 
shows that it is better to save one soul by 
faith in mankind. The scene is laid in Paris 


and Christiana. 


WERE 
New York: 


You Ever a CHitp? by Floyd Dell. 


Alfred A. Knopf. 


@ For six years 


“PAPA” 


by ZOE 


that 


was the finest 


The associate editor of The Liberator writes 
of our educational system in terms of social 
revolt. He attempts to show the evolution of 
the present public school system and why it 
is now in the throes of revolutionary change. 
In doing he concentrates upon the two 
things which constitute in their juxtaposition 
the essential problems of education—the nature 
of modern life and the nature of the child, 


so 


Ventures In Common SENSE by E. W. 


Howe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Aphorisms, arguments, epigrams culled from 
Ek. W. Howe's Monthly. They treat of a 
number of subjects—women, religion, man, news- 
papers, philosophy, friendship, the people, fools, 
sentiment, war, conduct, old age, business, the 


poor, thrift, fame, greatness, materialism, 
provincialism, rumor, selfishness, advertising. 
The second of the Free Lance books edited 


by H. I. Mencken, with an introduction by 
the editor. The first the series was a 
translation of Pio Baroja’s “Youth and Ego- 


in 
latry.” 


Tue Repo Mark by John Russell. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Stories of adventure and love from the out- 
posts of civilization that stir the blood and 
take the breath—purple seas and lost treasure, 
convict colonies and cocoanut isles. 


WANDERINGS IN THE OrIENT by Albert M. 
Reese. Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co. 


This small book tells of the delights of 
“going abroad” westward to the limits of the 
east. It begins with a twenty-eight day pas- 
sage across the Pacific to Manila—because the 
writer leisurely government 
transport as a of the Smith- 
sonian Institute—and outings from this point 
interesting side lights on Jife in the 
From Manila to Zamboango, Bor- 
Hongkong, Canton, back to 
Manila with the intervening territory § de- 
scribed and illustrated from photographs.  In- 
dustries, manners, customs, people and places, 
also a bit of history, are briefly yet compre- 


traveled on a 


representative 
give 


Philippines. 


neo, Singapore, 


hensively treated. 


I have claimed 


AKINS 


comedy ever 


written byan American author. 
Today Zoe Akins stands out 


as the leading American play- 


wright. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


At all bookshops. 





One dollar, fifty cents. 
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The President Should Yield 


By William Marion Reedy 


OOKING over the Lodge and the Hitch- 

cock reservations to the peace treaty 

my general impression is that for the 
most part the differences between the two are 
as those between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
This, however, is not true of the Reed reser- 
vation which lets the United States out of all 
obligations or responsibilities under the pact. 
It would be an utter outsider in the League 
of Nations. The Shantung reservation would 
wreck the treaty because it asperses the 
honesty of the arrangement as to this Jap- 
anese compensation for services in ousting 
Germany from China, which is approved by 
Great Britain, France and Italy. Neither of 
those reservations should be adopted, if the 
treaty and the League are to be effective. 
The Lodge preamble to the reservations is a 
sort of holding a blunderbus at the heads of 
the other nations and saying “Take them or 
the treaty dies!” 

But for the most part the Lodge reserva- 
tions only put a check on presidential power 
in the League. ‘They give the power of final 
action as to war, the economic boycott, arma- 
ment and the selection of members of the 
League Council, to Congress. This is not 
heinous anti-Americanism—to place the pow- 
er for this country’s action as nearly back to 
the people as it can be brought. So good a 
Democrat as Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
says in the latest issue of the Commoner that 
the delegates to the League assembly and 
council should be chosen by popular election. 
It seems to me that the Lodge reservations 
are democratic in essence, that the head and 
front of their offending is that they do not 
leave absolute authority in League affairs in 
the President or his appointees. They would 
prevent any such choice for representatives 
in League deliberations as was made without 
submission to Senate or people in the ap- 
pointment of the President’s associates in the 
Paris conference. The Lodge resolutions 
may be lese majeste as to the President but 
they are not offensive to our theory that this 
country is a democracy with a republican 
form of government. They would tend as 
far as I can judge to make the League, so 
far as we are concerned, one of people and 
not of government. 

Without expatiation on the subject | must 
say that Mr. Hitchcock’s reservations, with 
exceptions noted, say very much the same 
thing as Mr. Lodge’s, only they say it more 
mildly and suavely, more like President Wil- 
son would say it. We are given to understand 
that the President will accept the Hitchcock 
reservations and none other. Anything else 
that may be tagged on to the treaty will cause 
him to pocket the instrument. He can do this 
and his senatorial supporters can refuse to 
approve the treaty if it is amended as Mr. 
Lodge proposes, but it would be nothing in 
fact but the assertion of the policy of rule or 
ruin if the President should connive at the 
defeat of his own treaty and League. The 
Senate majority does not want to kill the 


treaty. It aims only to shape it so that the 
League of Nations shall not be, so far as this 
country is concerned, a one-man affair, en- 
tirely beyond congressional jurisdiction. With 
this aspect of the majority position I am in 
the heartiest sympathy. There must be final 
control in Congress of the action of our rep- 
resentatives in the deliberations of the 
league. That is democracy and it is Ameri- 
“anism too. 

According to the recorded recent votes in 
the Senate that body acts on the treaty as on 
a direct domestic partisan issue. The Repub- 
licans want to clip the Democratic President's 
wings. The Democrats vote for Mr. Wilson’s 
treaty as he wants it, because he is the head 
of their party. There are insurgents in both 
camps but, in the large, the treaty has pretty 
well resolved itself into a_ partisan fight. 
Aside from proposals like Reed’s designed to 
nullify the League, the distinctions drawn be- 
tween the Lodge and the Hitchcock programs 
are very fine indeed. They are so fine, in 
fact, that all persons who believe that this 
country should join in an effort to maintain 
world peace, consider that the outcome of 
the present situation should be a series of 
compromise reservations. Neither side is 
called upon to yield much more than an agree- 
ment to a modification of phraseology. As 
the country at large favors any league rather 
than no league so far as we are concerned, 
aid as there are no more than seven or eight 
senators who are for washing our hands of 
the whole business, compromise on the reser- 
vations would seem to be an imperative duty 
resting upon the Senate. The country cares 
more for saving the League idea than for 
saving the President’s face. 

The Republicans stand on the principle 
that the United States shall not surrender one 
jot or tittle of national sovereignty. They 
will not surrender that sovereignty to Presi- 
dential appointees to the important positions 
in the League organization, but want Con- 
gress to have final decision as to action. As 
a matter of fact Senator Hitchcock’s reserva- 
tions vield the point in more plausible phrase - 
ology. There can be no doubt that this cling- 
ing to sovereignty means finally popular or 
widely representative decisions as to League 
action. Jt means that this country will be a 
more or less detached member of the League, 
but it is not impossible that our detachment 
would be better for the League than to have 
us enter it committed to policies and programs 
which may be framed by the European mem- 
bers in advance. We left the President to 
his own devices at Paris and he didn’t come 
out very well at the end. He got the League 
idea, but the other conferees got everything 
else. The other powers yielded little of their 
nationalism to Mr. Wilson’s internationalism 
and it is against that internationalism that the 
Senate Republicans declare themselves in the 
reservations of sovereignty. But sovereignty 
does not require, for example, that the Senate 
shall say to the other powers that they must 
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accept our reservations preliminary to our 
ratification or we will not ratify. That is too 
much like bull-dozing. The Senate should 
know what are the prospects for acceptance 
of reservations by other powers. We may 
go into the League unpledged as to certain 
things but we would be open to conviction. 
Our representatives will have to be con- 
vinced as to the advisability of action in any 
event, and there is no valid objection to our 
entering the League with an open mind but 
with a desire to prevent war and preserve 
peace. ‘To this last we shall be committed in 
spite of any reservations. Our reservations 
do not make the League a hopeless proposi- 
tion, especially as an analysis of the instru- 
ment shows that the other powers have got 
all their reservations snugly ensconced in the 
body of the covenant as Mr. Wilson brought 
it from Paris, taking care to accomplish this 
by treaties prior to our participation in the 
war. 


The reservations upon which Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Hitchcock are at odds only in the 
matter of form are not fatal to the League. 
They can be compromised and, so far as 
present indications go, probably will be com- 
promised. ‘This country gave the world its 
hope of a League when all the other powers 
were skeptical of the proposal. It seems to 
me that the Senate, with a few exceptions, 
does not want to flout and scorn that hope 
by keeping us out of the League. The defeat 
of the treaty would repudiate the ideal we 
held up to the world. That no League at all 
would be better than a League with reserva- 
tions on our part we cannot believe any more 
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than we can subscribe to the dictum that 
non-being is better than being. To be sure 
if we hold out now, we may go in later with- 
out reservations, but then again we might 
not, and the League might go to pieces before 
we could make up our mind. 

We should go in. The condition of Europe 
is precarious. War is still on. The Supreme 
Council of the Allies blockades Russia. Ru- 
mania defies that body. Italy does not give 
up Fiume. Austria starves. Germany pro- 
crastinates on reparations. The Supreme 
Council leaves the ruling of the continent to 
Marshal Foch. ‘here is no coming of order 
out of chaos. The Council does not: govern 
and cannot, because the League hangs fire. 
It hangs fire because we do not go in. Eu- 
rope drifts to anarchy while the establish- 
ment of the League is delayed, and that can- 
not happen to Europe without injuring this 
country. This country should ratify the 
treaty and enter the League with or without 
reservations. The reservations will probably 
be accepted because Europe needs our aid so 
badly. The Senate is not so divided as to 
the forms of reservations as partisan spokes- 
men pretend. Compromise is not impossible. 
The President, “vowing he would ne’er con- 
sent, consented” at Paris to less than his full 
demands. He can and he should do as much 
to his own countrymen. He owes it to his 
own people to accommodate himself to those 
who differ with him, to get the treaty passed, 
the League in operation and to clear the way 
for checking anarchic tendencies in_ this 
country. It is surely as much up to the 
President as it is to Senator Lodge to save 
the League. 


Prohibition: a Brake on Progress 
By William Marion Reedy 


ROHIBITION is a national pest, And it 
P is so in a larger sense than its bearing up- 

on the individual who likes a little drink 
now and then and cannot get it without 
conspiring with some one to break the law. 
It contributes more than its share to making 
espionage and raiding the two great national 
sports. The spotting and “pulling” of “wets” 
is added to the spying and swooping upon 
suspected “reds,” their meeting places and 
their publication offices. 

But worse even than all this is the fact that 
from present indications prohibition is to 
continue to be such an issue in our politics 
as will prevent our concentration upon other 
matters awaiting urgent action. The fight 
between wets and drys will continue to be 
carried into the elections for every office from 
congressman down to constable. That pro- 
hibition is a factor in the present acute indus- 
trial troubles everyone is aware. The Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
says that the abolition of the liquor traffic 
with its resultant deprivation of the poor 
man of his beer is responsible for the develop- 
ment of radicalism and lawlessness through- 
out the country. Many people believe that 
the liquor issue plays a part in delaying the 
final action of the Senate upon the peace 
treaty. It is said, and believed in some quar- 
ters, that the liquor interest in some occult 
fashion is behind the opposition to the rati- 
fication of the treaty. You will probably 


have heard the assertion made by fanatical 
prohibitionists that the President vetoed the 
war-time dry act in the hope and faith that, 


hibition. 


in gratitude for such action, the distillers and 
the brewers would exert their influence to in- 
duce the withdrawal of some of the opposi- 
tion to the League of Nations. The assump- 
tion was absurd, of course. I cite the matter 
only as showing how the question of dry or 
wet is mixed up fantastically with a great in- 
ternational! proposition with which it has 
nothing to do. I have heard perfervid sup- 
porters of the wet end of the argument say 
the League and the treaty should be smashed 
because clearly one of the main purposes of 
the League is to bring about the enactment 
and enforcement of world prohibition. All 
things are seen through the prohibition glass, 
darkly. 

Reading the papers from various states I 
find that although prohibition has been estab- 
lished under the eighteenth amendment to the 
constitution, the politicians of both parties, in 
considering the advisability of nominations 
for office and the prospects of party success, 
lay great stress upon the stand of this or that 
possibility for this or that office upon the 
liquor question. ‘This or that man cannot be 
elected to this or that office because he is wet 
or dry, as the case may be. Congressmen 
now in office are advertised as marked for 


defeat because they did or did not vote to 


sustain the President’s veto of war-time pro- 
Senators are marked the same way. 
What they did as to the drink question is 
more discussed than what they may have 
done on the question of the peace treaty. | 
Prohibition gets in the newspapers, upon the 
whole, more space than the treaty or the 


crucial industrial situation. The people get 
prohibition for breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
The preachers are all talking about it. They 
mix it up with everything in the heavens 
above, on the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth. States are torn up over the 
action of popular referendums on the issue. 
Collectors are declaiming about loss of 
revenue and deficiencies in funds for public 
improvement. We are told on every hand 
that prohibition means more taxes for every- 
body and still not enough for state and mu- 
nicipal governments to pay their way. The 
shortage of workmen and servants and the 
insolence of those that may be had are 
ascribed to the general disgruntlement over 
the inability of the common people to get a 
drink when they want it. We are to elect a 
President next year. The question is whether 
he shall be wet or dry. 


In some vague way it is believed that the 
President and Congress may possibly so act 
as to set aside the eighteenth amendment, 
There is not any way to do this in any rea- 
sonable length of time, for the Congress 
might pass a joint resolution repealing that 
amendment and then that resolution would 
have to be ratified by the legislatures of thirty- 
SIX states before the amendment could be 
amended out of the great instrument of or- 
ganic law. When we think how long it took 
to get thirty-six states and Congress to do 
what they have done on this question it is easy 
to see that the abolition of prohibition is a 
thing not to be expected in the early future. 
The wets look to the supreme court for action 
that may eliminate prohibition as unconstitu- 
tional. All the decisions in the past seem to 
indicate that this is improbable. ‘The ques- 
tion whether the states can by referendum 
negative and nullify the ratification of the 
congressional resolution by the legislatures 
of those states is an interesting one, but the 
law is that constitutional amendments have 
to be ratified by joint resolutions of legisla- 
tures and the referendums upon such rati- 
fication count for nothing. 


The only sure way to get rid of constitu- 
tional prohibition is through a constitutional 
amendment that will repeal the eighteenth 
amendment. How long it would take to do 
that no one can say, but it is evident that an 
attempt will be made to get at the liquor 
question in just that way. This means that 
prohibition will continue to be an issue in 
politics even though it has been “settled.” 
The fight will go on for legislators and con- 
gressmen for or against repeal. We shall see 
prohibition as an issue in all those bodies, and 
all other issues held up or modified by that 
one issue. In a general way everything else 
will be subordinate in importance to the pro- 
hibition question. Wets or drys will pass or 
defeat other important legislations as their 
action will conduce to the advantage of the 
causes symbolized by the bottle or the camel. 
No one believes that legislatures chosen on the 
wet or dry issue will be made up of men of 
a mental scope greater than is required to 
assault or sustain the Demon Rum. This is 
all to the bad. It will tend to put a drag 
upon all progressive legislation. It will cut 
across all programs for social amelioration, 
on the theory that there isn’t any ameliora- 
tion but prohibition. There won't be any 
other issue in a great many states, and the 
state conditions will affect the whole nation, 
disastrously, as I believe. Everything else 
will be held up fintil the enforcement of dry 
laws shall be settled, and all the while there 
will be the agitation for repeal. 
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There are many people who believe the re- 
peal agitation will die down as the liquor in- 
terests realize that they will have to spend a 
great deal of money for the cause while their 
plants are idle. They will get very tired of 
“everything going out and nothing coming 
in.” That is true, but there remains to be 
considered the people other than the liquor 
manufacturers who must be everlastingly op- 
posed to the principle of prohibition. ‘These 
will not let up in their fight for repeal. There 
will be on the other hand the grand army of 
officials having what will be the vested in- 
terest of their jobs in seeing that prohibition 
is continued and sustained. And there will 
be the ever present fanatics desirous of ex- 
tending prohibition to tobacco and _ possibly 
other things. “It is a very common thing 
these days,” writes the Jefferson City cor- 
respondent of the Globe-Democrat, “in all 
gatherings, to hear the wets say they will not 
vote for dry candidates, regardless of their 
political creed.” Of course the drys feel the 
same way about the wets, and this feeling is 
not peculiar to Missouri, but prevails in 
almost all the other states. There is going 
to be no place for straddlers. “Under which 
king, Bezonian? Speak or die!” That will be 
the cry on both sides. While the public mind 
is centered on this issue many other things 
may and probably will “go to pot.” 

Clearly the best interest of the country is 
that, so far as possible, the prohibition ques- 
tion should be definitely settled. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States should take 
cognizance of the condition and situation I 
have here inadequately described and render 
its decision as to the constitutionality of pro- 
hibition at the earliest possible date. The 
whole question has been up so often in cases 
relating to the different states, the decision 
should not be long witheld. Constitutionality 
once determined, there would be an end of 
the doubtfulness of all the legislation. ‘This 
would not necessarily put an end to propa- 
ganda and agitation for amending the eight- 
eenth amendment out of the federal constitu- 
tion, if it were upheld, but if all the law points 
were decided there is a prospect that the pro- 
paganda and agitation would languish for 
lack of funds, as the liquor interests would 
withhold contributions on the principle of not 
sending good money after bad. There isn’t 
much prospect that a wet movement can ever 
be organized as was the dry movement 
through the churches and Sunday Schools 
and the societies of women, unless the pro- 
phesied evils of prohibition should become so 
glaringly offensive and oppressive as to gen- 
erate a wide and deep moral revolt against 
the institution. 

Prohibition today is an obsession that 
threatens the people’s political, economic and 
social sanity. The first because it distracts 
attention from all other political issues; the 
second because it enormously exaggerates the 
part liquor plays in the promotion of poverty 
and crime; the third, because all the effects of 
the issue are anti-social in their restriction 
upon individual freedom of will. Prohibition 
is baneful in its subordination of the human 
being to the state in matters of such personal 
intimacy as the gratification of innocent appe- 
tite. It can never be enforced without gen- 
erating social suspicion, meddlesomeness and 
hatred. It will poison politics for a long time 
to come, more than ever did the admittedly 
evil saloon and its accompaniments. Concen- 
tration upon it may make us sober but accord- 
ing to all the political connotations of such 
legislation it cannot but operate to make us 
increasingly less free. But be that as it may— 
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for I admit that prohibitionists declare the 
contrary—the most desirable thing in this 
country right now is that something should 
be done to get the prohibition issue out of 
politics in order that we may buckle down to 
the handling of other problems, for those 
problems are not likely to be well-handled if 
we send to our legislatures and to congress 
men who are victims of the fixed idea—wet 
or dry. We need at present more vision and 
more constructive imagination than are likely 
to be found in persons who see in prohibition 
a world-panacea or in the liberal manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor the swmmum bonum of 
mankind. 

In view of the position of the issue in our 
affairs I wonder if it would not be a fine 
thing to have a nation-wide plebiscite on pro- 
hibition in an election in which no candidates 
and no other issues were involved. Let the 
people vote “yes” or “no.” The result would 
put the subject out of the way, so far as any- 
thing ever will or can. We could then pro- 
ceed to put our house in order with regard 
to the other problems—national and interna- 
tional—social and economic—that clamor for 
settlement, lest,. neglected, they precipitate 


chaos, 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Government and the Miners’ Strike 

FFICIALS of the mine workers’ union, 
O obeying the federal injunction, re- 

scinded the order to strike, but they 
didn’t order the miners to go back to work, 
and the miners are not going back. So the 
strike is officially off, but actually on. The 
federal court didn’t order the men to resume 
mining—and couldn’t. The court cannot con- 
script labor. Coal supply is very low, trains 
are being withdrawn from service, factories 
are faced with the prospect of an early shut- 
down and the people generally with freezing 
in their homes if the weather changes, as it 
may, for the worse. What is to be done in 
this war of a class against the mass of the 
population? The court can do nothing unless 
it shall find that, though the strike order is 
ostensibly withdrawn, the miners’ organiz- 
ation is in fact, abstaining from work by an 
understanding of which there is no official 
record. ‘Then the unions and their members 
would be in contempt of court and punishable 
therefor. The strike cannot go on in this 
informal fashion without payment of strike 
benefits, and such payment would be proof of 
conspiracy in contempt. The strikers and 
their leaders are saying nothing and the mines 
are doing nothing. The states or the national 
government may take over the operation of 
the mines in an emergency, but the authori- 
ties shrink from that as being what the 
political shysters are too ready to call 
Bolshevism. 

It is an ugly situation, but one that is 
natural. A technical, tricky response is made 
by the miners to a technical, tricky govern- 
mentral dealing with the strike, ignoring 
the grievances of the workers. The gov- 
ernment action hobbled the miners but left 
the operators free. It took away the miners’ 
only means of compelling justice and has 
provided nothing in its place. Coercion is 
thus brought to bear upon the workers but 
not upon the bosses. The government’s 
“neutrality” is benevolent towards the oper- 
ators but hostile towards the workers; how 
hostile we realize when we read that the law 
brought to bear to stop the strike was a law 
passed on the explicit declaration of a sen- 
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ator, speaking for the Secretary of Labor, 
that it did not and would not be construed 
as applying to strikes and peaceful picketing 
The miners give trick for trick, bad faith for 
bad faith, The government’s course ranges 
it on the side of the operators, and that the 
miners may well be pardoned for calling un- 
fair. The right to strike is forbidden, re- 
gardless of the facts upon which the strike 
was based. The miners can arbitrate only 
when they have surrendered their power to 
enforce their demands. They are ordered 
back to work, but the operators are not or- 
dered to start up their mines, 


The government has dealt with this matter 
lopsidedly and the miners have reason to 
doubt its good faith. They feel that the at- 
torney general has so contrived things as to 
“put them in bad” with the court of public 
opinion and they non-resistantly imply that 
the court has ordered the men back to work; 
let it enforce its order. 


The government owes it to the mass of the 
people to see that they get coal. How is it 
going to do this? It doesn’t care for the mat- 
ters at issue. What is it doing to bring the 
controversy to adjustment? Nothing so 
strenuous as it has done to tie the hands, stop 
the mouths and lock up the funds of the 
miners. It has called a conference, but it 
doesn’t propose to make the operators oper- 
ate. They are not to be coerced into compro- 
mise. They are called to negotiate with their 
opponents governmentally gagged and bound. 
The government has forced the miners under 
the Lever act, but it has no such leverage—at 
least does not employ it—against the operat- 
ors. The miners fight in the only way they 
can fight—by refraining from work in their 
capacity as individuals. The operators 
“duck” a general agreement as. to wages 
and hours, holding out for agreements in dif- 
ferent districts, to break the strike piece- 
meal. 

Surely the government has bungled this 


thing. It has intervened without conclusive 
effect. It has no machinery with which to 


settle the strike. All it has done is to take 
the operators’ side and swat the workers. It 
loesn’t even go into the facts of the dispute. 
The government goes with the employers 
against the employes, and even then doesn’t 
relieve the whole public of the menace of a 
coalless winter. We should have coal. The 
government should see that we get it, and this 
without snap judgment that gives the work- 
ers the worst of it. The public has an inter- 
est in the mining privilege. It has none in 
the miner’s labor. The operators need bring- 
ing to task as much as, if not more than, the 
miners. As the government has dealt with 
the workers in this matter no one can see 
much prospect of the diminution of industrial 
unrest. It begins to look as if the govern- 
ment is too thoroughly Garyized to be able to 
work out justice as between master and man. 
What the country needs is a fair court for 
the trial of such issues. No more punishing 
the workers first and hearing their cause af- 
terward, if at all. A fair government can de- 
pend upon the obedience of its citizens. An 
unfair government—but let us say nothing 
that will bring the espionage act into play 


against us, 
ih 


Mr. Plumb and His Plan 


Ir any Mrrror reader is ever in the neigh- 
borhood of a meeting to be addressed by 
Glenn E, Plumb, author of the Plumb plan for 
carrying on the railroads, I advise that the 
opportunity to hear Plumb be not neglected. 
I heard him the other day at the City Club 
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and he is a treat both for matter and for 
manner. He has no airs. ‘There is nothing 
“rapt” or consecrated about him. He is in 
good feeling towards the world and the ex- 
pression of his face is a mingling as of good 
humor and a kind of surprise or wonder at 
everything. ‘There is no dryness in his aspect. 
When he goes at his subject he catches you 
with his first sentence and never lets you go. 
Every sentence hangs on the one preceding 1 
and his argument is like a demonstration of a 
theorem in Euclid. His mind works like a 
time lock safe. The bolts drop or draw with 
a mechanical precision and the thought pro- 
cesses are as regular as the ticking of a clock. 
From general propositions of economic prin- 
ciple he works along to the application of those 
to facts and figures. He may pause a moment 
here and there to throw in a little joke, but 
he never wanders from the track. When he 
has posited a general proposition he works 
it out into relation with practical details and 
then comes around to the beginning as the 
demonstrated conclusion. His basic idea is 
that the railroads shall be run in fairness to 
labor, to capital and to the public. What is 
wrong, he says, is that the public and labor 
get the worst of it. He declares for example 
that the public is still paying to capital in- 
terest upon the value of the lands given to 
the railroads by the government. The roads 
have capitalized the public gifts to them and 
are making the public pay for their gifts not 
alone in rates, but in dividends. The railroads 
are public highways. As such the public have 
an interest in them, but that interest is ignored 
in management. The interest of labor is like- 
wise ignored. ‘The railroads are a private 
interest exploiting a public property. Mr. 
Plumb would give all interests a part in run- 
ning the roads, though I take it he thinks the 
capitalists have long ago got out of roads all 
that’s coming to them and anything else they 
may get in future will be given only to save 
the trouble of taking everything away from 


them, 

What his plan is can best be summarized as 
operation at cost under joint labor and pub- 
lic management. Therefore the first thing to 
do is to find out what the railroads cost, elim- 
inating such things as what the railroads 
charge us for the values we have given them, 
the graft of buying supplies and feeders from 
corporations and firms organized within the 
circle of the management, and all that sort of 
thing. Once the railroads have been honestly 
valued there is no difficulty in determining 
rates of service, and as labor is the largest 
participant in service it should have a strong 
say in administration. The public are stock- 
holders in the public highways and they should 
not be charged rather than given dividends 
upon their investment. Their own property 
should not be made an instrument to tax them. 
When the value of the plant is known and 
the cost of operation is known, too, the prob- 
lem is simply one of adjusting the cost of 
service to the cost of operation, with due re- 
gard, of course, to something in the way of 
profit for management. As the cost of opera- 
tion decreases rates decrease. As profits go 
above a certain reasonable percentage rates 
come down. Wages must fluctuate in accord- 
ance with changing conditions, too. But the 
workers must be in a position to know the 
details of the railroads’ affairs, so they can 
take care of their own interests and not be 
compelled to take anyone else’s word for the 
conditions that affect the wage. They must 
have a say in fixing their own pay. They help 
in the service. They are entitled to return 


upon their invested labor. The public as part- 
ner will have a look-in and it will see to it 
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that it doesn’t pay big wages to workers and 
then pay the wages again in increased cost of 
service and general cost of living. Capital is 
to get what it is entitled to on the stored labor 
it has put in the roads, but it must be real 
capital, or stored labor, and not stock bonuses 
and arbitrarily increased valuations of prop- 
erty on which dividends are to be earned. 
The Plumb plan would take all the water and 
the graft out of railroad valuation. It would, 
according to Mr. Plumb, do away with the 
paying of dividends upon money never put 
into the enterprises. The railroads would earn 
what they earn upon a valuation that is 
actually there, and for service actually ren- 
dered. Profits would be divided between 
labor, the capitalist administration and the 
public. The latter would receive its share in 
decreased cost of improved service, 

As Mr. Plumb presents all this much more 
clearly. No one can deny at least that the 
end sought is to be approved. [ am aware that 
there are critics who say that Mr. Plumb’s 
plan would not conduce to that end, that labor 
would hog everything and that the real end 
would be a bankrupt railway system. The an- 
swer to which is that the old plan of operat- 
ing railroads has wound up in bankrupt sys- 
tems and bankruptcy neither from too high 
vages nor too costly service, but from what 
may generally be called high-financial graft. 
If we can’t trust labor to pay itself, why 
continue to trust the capitalists to pay them- 
selves? I must say that so far as I know 
anything of the Plumb plan, the Cummins 
plan and the Esch plan of post-bellum rail- 
road reorganization nad reconstruction, the 
Plumb plan appears to be the best of the 
three, though I admit that the state of the 
public mind at present is not such as to cause 
it to regard with favor any proposal that 
would give to labor any opportunity to be 
more domineering than the public now be- 
lieves it to be. Likewise, the public’s experi- 
ence with government administration of rail- 
roads is such as to cause the public in the 
main to incline towards the running of the 
railroads without any suspicion of govern- 
ment operation, But the public has no chance 
to listen to Mr. Plumb’s presentation of his 
case. It is a fascinating, almost an enchant- 
ing performance in the art of exposition, with- 
out a particle of the usual oratorical ma- 
chinery of the demagogue. 

The Plumb plan embodied in the Simms 
railroad bill is side-tracked. The Cummins 
bill has the right of way in the Senate, the 
Esch bill has passed the House. The two 
bills will have to be threshed out in a confer- 
ence committee of both houses. The Plumb 
plan has little chance now. It is a labor plan 
and labor temporarily is out of favor. The 
whole railroad situation will be critical very 
shortly. The roads are to go back to the own- 
ers at the first of the year, and they must be 
returned in substantially the same condition as 
they were in when taken. Whether this implies 
the continuance of the present guarantee may 
be questioned. It would hardly be fair to re- 
turn the roads bankrunt. The time is brief, so 
brief that it seems unlikely that the transfer 
can be properly prepared for by either the 
government or the roads. The roads must be 
kept going not only now but after their 
restoration to their owners. Agreement be- 
tween the advocates of the Cummins and Esch 
bills is not going to be easily reached. In the 
period during which the issue between House 
and Senate on those bills is being debated 
there may be a hearing for the Plumb plan 
and then the public will discover that the 
Plumb plan is not the soviet proposal some of 
the big daily papers have made it out to be. 





There is a big organization, of which the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods are only a part, backing 
the Plumb plan and when this organization 
gets busy the members of Congress will begin 


to consider the proposal. It is no scattering, 
sophomoric, fanciful, theoretic proposal, 
either, but is thought out down to the re- 
motest ramifying detail of the railroad busi- 
ness. The Plumb plan bill may not pass but 
some of its principles will almost certainly get 
into the measure that will finally be adopted. 
The railroads will not go back to their former 


owners without some strong traces of the. 


thinking of Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, and his plan 
will be an issue in politics even after the Con- 
gress compromises on a blend of the Cum- 
mins and Esch bills modified by the Plumb 
theory of public ownership under labor 
participation in management by labor oper- 
ation. 


Shall Greenwich Village Secede? 


SHALL Greenwich Village secede from the 
United States? It may. The Village is the 
home of the free spirit. That free spirit has 
been outraged. The population of the Village 
that believes in art for art’s sake and to the 
devil with all things else is contemplating a 
general strike. It will shut up shop and go 
“on vacation” if something is not done to 
right is grievous wrongs. ‘The poets and 
artists and philosophers who dwell in this 
realm who do as they darn please are seething 
with discontent. 

A base Philistine bourgeois government has 
struck them right where they live. It is all 
along of prohibition. All the Villagers are 
conscientious objectors” to prohibition. They 
refuse to be conscripts of enforced sobriety. 
hey have always held that the best of life is 
but intoxications. They say with Baudelaire, 
“Let us be drunk on wine, on love, on thought, 
on art—what you will.” The creative im- 
pulse is but a divine jag. Wine is but the 
symbol of those other intoxications that re- 
create and beautify a drab existence. The 
curse of life is inhibitions. And prohibition 
is worse than any inhibition. The agony of 
existence is the suppressed wish. And here 
is the government suppressing every wish that 
anybody can possibly have. There is so much 
suppression that the only cure is an explosion. 
Will it come? It may. 

What brings all the suppressed wishes, 
thoughts, desires, aspirations and emotions to 
almost the explosion point is the fact that the 
Mayor of Greenwich Village is in jail and 
must stay there for thirty days. The mayor is 
Barney Gallant, erstwhile known here as a 
picturesque philosophical anarchist. Once he 
was the publicity agent for the Carranza 
government. Then he was an organizer for 
the I. W. W. Later he was identified in some 
way with the Russian revolution. He has 
labored at the promotion of intelligent discon- 
tent all the way from Kansas City to Brook- 
lyn, worked everywhere from the stockyards 
to the local room of the New York Times. 
He has beaten his way across the country 
“riding the rods,” and he has traveled in soli- 
tary grandeur in his own compartment, riding 
on two tickets just as if he were a corpse. 
Ile speaks nine languages, including An- 
heuser-Busch and Schlitz and Pabst. Up to 
a short time ago he was the proprietor of the 
Greenwich Village Inn and the impressario 
of the Greenwich Village Theater. He was 
a precinct and ward worker for ‘Tammany 
Hall after an experience as confidential man 
for Big Bill Haywood in Chicago. As the 
boniface of the Inn he was the one sure mark 
for a “touch” in the Village. He could 
always fix the cabby to get a patron home. 
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He isn’t bigger than a minute, but he could 
butt into the fiercest kind of a scrimmage and 
stop the disturbance and he could talk down 
anybody in an argument. He knew how to 
console the girls deserted by their lovers and 
the lovers deserted by their girls. He could 
always dig up a story for the journalist out 
to do something full of local color. He had 
all the good characteristics of a political boss. 
He was the friend of everybody who was 
otherwise friendless and sometimes had to 
stay up all night because he had filled up his 
bed with fellows who were too “tired” to go 
home. The Village was and is fond of him. 
Why, Barney would listen to the Villagers’ 
poems and go to exhibitions of their pictures, 
and nobody in all the land was more pro- 
ficient in the lingo of “the social revolution.” 
But as he went along he gathered in a little 
money, on which almost anybody had a claim. 

3arney was flourishing when prohibition 
came. What did he care for prohibition? It 
was aganist his principles. He didn’t believe 
in law anyhow. With a little tact and good 
fellowship anybody could get by the law. The 
Village Inn ran along under the war-time pro- 
hibition regime as if there were no such thing. 
At the Inn you could get anything you ordered 
and you could get it even after the closing 
up hour. Dessicated New York turned to the 
Inn after nightfall as the bird to the tree. 
And then one night the internal, or infernal, 
revenue men swooped upon the Inn and gath- 
ered in Barney and three of his adjutants who 
were selling hand over fist most joyously. In- 
cidentally Barney got a bump on the head 
with a night stick that raised a lump like an 
alligator-pear just over his shell-like ear. He 
and his help were haled to the police station 
and would have been locked up if Barney 
hadn’t dug up a roll of money that would have 
choked a rhinoceros and deposited it as bail. 
The Village couldn’t believe that Barney had 
been arrested. But it had to believe worse 
than that later, for he was not only arrested, 
but tried and sent to jail. 

Barney’s trial was not much as a trial, but 
it was a magnificent Gallantian “gesture.” He 
told the court that he alone was guilty of sell- 
ing booze. He would plead guilty if his sub- 
ordinates and employes were allowed to go 
free. This was a reversal of form for a liquor 
seller. Usually the proprietor has his em- 
ployes as “fall guys.” They sell the liquor. 
He takes the coin. The employes serve the 
time. Barney Gallant would have none of 
that. Those men were his agents. They 
acted under his orders. If anyone went to 
jail it should be himself. He wasn’t sorry for 
what he had done. Prohibition was an infamy. 
All law was an interference with the free 
spirit. 

The judge let the other fellows off and 
Barney went to jail for thirty days. He is 
there now. He supplies all his fellow pris- 
oners with cigarettes. He lectures to them on 
his social philosophy. He reads to them out 
of all kinds of sociological books. He tells 
them of the great and the near great he has 
known, statesmen, poets, novelists, prize 
fighters, hoboes, yeggs, gonophs, dips, shil- 
labers and all the rest of it. He is the most 
popular man in prison and has a good time 
generally. He is the only liquor seller in New 
York who has gone to jail. He has gone there 
on principle. His incarceration is his pro- 
test against prohibition, as Roger Baldwin’s 
Was against conscription and war generally. 
He is the wets’ one and only martyr. He 
won’t let anybody try to get him out under a 
writ of habeas corpus. And he has gone on 
his own kind of hunger strike. He won’t eat 
the jail grub. All his food is sent in from the 
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outside. The Greenwich Villagers supply him 
everything from casaba melon to papabote 
from the French restaurants. He wears a 
dressing gown that looks like a magician’s 
robe in a play and he holds receptions for the 
literati who haunt the Village. 

Meanwhile the Inn is as dry as the bones 
in Ezekiel’s valley, and revelry is heard no 
more in Sheridan Square. The New York 
Times had a story three-quarters of a column 
long the other day reciting the details of 
3arney’s sacrifice for the cause of personal 
liberty. There he “languishes” in quod while 
everybody knows that there is liquor selling 
going on in every block of the metropolis. He 
suffers for the whole booze-dispensing con- 
tingent. To the Villagers he is the hero of the 
free spirit, the victim of that arch enemy of 
art and life—respectability. Rudolphe and 
Mimi mourn for him and Bobby Edwards 
plunks a threnody for him on his ululatory 
ukelele. The great liquor interest does nothing 
for him. The brewers do not try to “spring” 
him. ‘Those who know where they can get 
the booze go to that place and guzzle it, for- 
getful of the man who is in durance vile be- 
cause he holds sacred the right to drink and 
to serve drinks to the thirsty. 

The Villagers see all this and grieve. But 
they do more than grieve. They meditate a 
general strike in protest against the incar- 
ceration of Gallant. They propose to make 
the strike a sort of fete galante. They will 
parade and they will listen to oratory and 
they will “resolute” in his behalf. They will 
call on the cooks and waiters to rise against 
their oppressors. All the brainy Bolsheviki 
from the editorial offices of the Nation, the 
Dial, the New Republic, the Call and the 
Liberator will deliver addresses setting forth 
the facts about the crisis. For it is a crisis. 
The Village talks of seceding from the city, 
state and nation and setting up a republic of 
its own on the general principles upon which 
Sancho Panza administered his kingdom. 
The Village will not arbitrate. It has nothing 
to arbitrate. Barney Gallant must be free. 
That or nothing. The question is whether all 
the other topers and toss-pots of Gotham will 
join the demonstration for the release of the 
only man who has been sent to jail for violat- 
ing the law against war-time prohibition. The 
next breeze that.comes to us from the East 
may bring to our ears the resounding clash of 
arms. Gallant may be the revolution, like 
Napoleon. He may be the Lenine of the 
Greenwich Village Soviet. The womb of the 
future is pregnant with sensational possibili- 
ties. Most oppressed of all small peoples 
are Greenwich Villagers. They want self- 
determination as to liquor. ‘They want their 
gallant leader released. Meanwhile, in his 
prison cell he sits, serene above the battle, a 
calm at the heart of storm, the one conspicu- 
ous victim thus far of the dry tyranny. The 
Village broods a cataclysm. ‘The Village Inn 
is closed. The children of the free spirit are 
too dry for tears. Their sighs siphon their 
hearts of the black dregs of woe. Art and joy 
and love are dust and ashes. The Village suf- 
fers with Barney Gallant. Will it avenge him? 
New York is mobilizing its police reserves. 
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He Does Not Love’ His Country 

TITERE is a man out in Soccoro, New Mex., 
who confesses to be experiencing great diffi- 
culty in loving his country as he is constantly 
adjured to do from press and_ platform. 
His name is A. H. Raynolds. He has writ- 
ten me some letters explaining why he can 
not work up any patriotism, and sends me 
references as to his being otherwise all right. 
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The references are to banks in his neighbor- 
hood. He must be a good man who can give 
you bank references without batting an eye. 
All bankers are patriotic. Mr. Raynolds is 
bitter. ‘Not long ago,” he writes, “I saw, 
in the Saturday Evening Post a statement to 
this effect: ‘the government is a crook and 
the press its accomplice.’ Those are my sen- 
timents founded on an experience of forty- 
two years.’”’ He encloses to me his “case” as 
presented by that well-known publicist, Mr. 
Herbert Quick, in the El Paso Democrat in 
July, 1916. Mr. Quick’s article is entitied, 
“Is the Government Not Even Honest?” Mr. 
Quick is now a part of the government. He 
is connected with the Farm Loan Depart- 
ment, I believe. 


Mr. Quick tells how, over forty-two years 
ago, a young man was appealed to by an 
officer of the United States army for money 
to assist in keeping the soldiers in the field 
to protect the people against Indians. That 
officer, First Lieutenant C. A. Johnson, 
14th Infantry, had to have hay, grain, feed 
and transportation of supplies to the men 
at the Red Cloud Indian agency. This 
officer made his appeal to Mr, A. H. Ray- 
nolds, “then a young man full of hope, 
reasonably successful and a patriot.” Ray- 
nolds came across, as we say now. He helped 
the United States with his money and took a 
voucher for nearly $3,000, almost all his sav- 
ings—and was ruined thereby. The govern- 
ment has never repaid him. Raynolds says: 
“The government has my money and has had 
it for forty-two years—since May 27, 1877. 
It is rich, I am poor. It had the hay, grain 
and feed and my savings, too. I hate a thief. 
Why should I not hate the government of the 
United States?” 


When he bought this voucher, Mr. Ray- 
nolds was about to invest his money in Den- 
ver property. His brothers invested their 
savings and became rich. He bought some 
property there with what money he had left 
for his payments and lost not only all the 
money he had advanced to the United States, 
but all the rest. The government deprived 
him not only of the fortune he had but the 
chance to make another. The ordinary patri- 
otic citizen will wonder how such a thing 
could happen. ‘The answer is delightfully 
simple. 

The thing happened through a technicality 
under which the War Department rules that 
claims cannot, without an act of Congress, be 
paid after the expiration of the fiscal year for 
which the appropriation is made. The Ray- 
nolds voucher was made out in May, 1877. 
Owing to delays incident to frontier condi- 
tions Mr. Raynolds did not present the 
voucher until after the end of the fiscal year. 
Then he was told that an act of Congress was 
necessary if he would get his money back. 


The government has never denied the jus- 
tice and validity of Mr. Raynolds’ claim. But 
Congress has never passed the act necessary 
to his reimbursement. Some one always ob- 
jects and it seems that an objection is always 
fatal to the Raynolds relief bill. Raynolds 
has never discovered why the objection 
interposes to keep him out of his money. 
What he suspects or imagines as to the influ- 
ences which keep him out of his just. due 
might read now like the ravings of a Bolshe- 
vist. “I am told there are thousands of such 
cases,” says Mr. Herbert Quick. Then there 
must be thousands of men feeling towards 
their own government just as Mr. Raynolds 
feels. “This is no civil war claim,” says Mr. 
Raynolds. “In 1877 that war was well over. 
I could pay the United States no higher com- 
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pliments than cashing its paper on the Black 
Hills frontier forty-two years ago—and it hit 
me below the belt for doing it. From Sen- 
ator Teller to Senator Catron, by way of 
some twenty congressmen, I have been turned 
down, pigeon-holed, ignored from session to 
session, and there is no other way to get my 
due except by special order from the White 
House to pay S. 684—and it is impossible to 
reach the President by ordinary means.” And 
then Mr. Raynolds refers me to his banks, 
reminding me incidentally that the purchasing 
power of the dollars he gave the government 
in 1877 was higher than that of the dollars 
today. 

As to possible motives behind the objec- 
tions to the passage of and recovery for Mr. 
Raynolds’ relief, I say nothing, knowing 
nothing. If the government, as Mr. Quick 
says, does not dispute the justice of the 
Raynolds’ claim what reason can there be for 
the refusal of Congress to vote him the money 
during forty years? Who can blame this old 
man for saying, as Mr. Quick quotes him, 
“Why shall I not hate the government of the 
United States?” The story is enough to make 
others ashamed of a great government that 
can permit such a long-continuing wrong. 
The wrong should be righted. Is there no 
one in the Senate or House of Representatives 
who will undertake to see that it is righted? 
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Pins for W ings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
SARA TEASDALE 
NE hand throws away a pearl 
O Rounded by an oyster, 
The other clings to a pebble, 
Rounded by the sea. 


% 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
A rainbow 
In a crab-apple tree. 
% 


GEORGE STERLING 
From a scarlet bowl 
He feeds the smallness of life 
To the largeness of words. 


% 


WITTER BYNNER 


The people 
In an easy chair. 


% 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

A grave-digger 
Thinking it over. 

% 

EZRA POUND 

A rhythmic busybody 
Announcing himself busy. 

% 

RUPERT BROOKE 

Hermes 
With little wingéd fungi 
Where the marble ankle was. 

te 

JOHN SYNGE 

A shillelah 
Dreaming. 

mm 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 

Digging with palm-leaves, 
She buries a trumpet 


In Oxford. 
(To be Continued.) 
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The Seravido Money 


By John Amid 


deep hollows his restless eyes caught at the 

moving objects in the room: the nurse, rear- 
ranging the flowers on the little table beside the bed; 
his niece, Maria; a dancing spot of sunlight, reflected 
from the water in a basin, which Maria had just put 
down. Through his thin, hooked nose the old man 
breathed noisily. 

Maria paused at the door, resting her work-worn 
hands on her angular hips. Her eyes narrowed for 
an instant as her glance rested suspiciously on the 
trim figure of the nurse, then went to the face of the 
old man, propped up among his pillows. For the 
fraction of a second his roving gaze met her sharp 
look, which instantly dropped to the floor. Then, as 
though detected in some evil act, she left the room. 

“He’s liable to live a year yet!” she told her hus- 
band irritably, coming upon him in the stuffy little 
living room down stairs, and first taking the pre- 
caution of closing the door behind her. 

Awkwardly the man straightened up, lifting a big 
foot, shod in a heavy working shoe, from a cheap, 
fragile chair. The movement called attention to it- 
self, arousing Maria’s instant ire. 

“Henry Jervis! If you go to puttin’ your big dirty 
feet on my furniture, I’m goin’ to lock the front 
room on you!” Henry Jervis, big, slow-moving, and 
lazily good-natured, was resting comfortably through 
the afternoon of one of his many “unemployed” days. 
Ignoring his wife’s threat, save by drawing his feet 
cautiously beneath his chair, he replied to her first 
remark, 

“Aw, ’taint goin’ to be as long as that, likely!” he 
expostulated, in his thick, easy-going way, striving 
to keep his voice low, and coming close to an unin- 
telligible growl as the result. “’Taint likely to be 
that bad! There'll be money left, when he’s gone!” 

Maria dusted off the seat of the frail chair, set it 
beyond the reach of her husband’s feet, and then 
spoke in a low voice: 

“He signed it, all right. I seen it, on the little 
table with the pen and ink, when I took in the basin 
of fresh water. It was half onfolded, for the ink 
to dry. She’d signed, as witness.” She jerked her 
head at an angle, to indicate the nurse, whom they 
could hear moving about in the patient’s room, 
upstairs. “And him.” A nod toward the street 
told her husband that she referred to the thread- 
bare young lawyer who had left the house a few 
minutes before. “If he dies this month’—a cal- 
culating look came into her eyes—“there oughta be 
four-five thousand left, easy, when everythin’s 
paid.” She closed her thin lips firmly, with a sigh 
of triumphant satisfaction. “Tony won't git a red 
cent.” 

A heavy step sounded on the porch, and the door- 
bell, in the front hall, jangled noisily. 

“There he is, now!” exclaimed Maria, in a low 
voice; “that’s his step.” A gleam of satisfaction 
came into her eyes as she went to let the visitor 
in. “Too late!” 

Anthony Seravido was round and fat where his 
cousin was dark and angular. Small eyes, set close 
together, glittered greedily in his red face. 

“How’s Uncle Paul?” he demanded, in a hoarse, 
sepulchral whisper, as though he were already in 
the presence of death. 

“Oh, so-so,” returned Maria, indifferently; “you 
c’n go right on up if you want. The nurse’s up 
there.” 

’Tony mounted the stairs, following her direc- 
tions. Maria returned to her husband in the front 
room, leaving the door ajar. She sat down stiffly 
on the frail chair. Both listened intently for the 
sounds that came from above. 

For several moments they could hear only the 
murmur of voices, as the customary commonplaces 
were said. Then there followea a_ protracted 
silence. 


Ox: Paul Seravido was bedridden. From their 


“He’s seen the will!’ Maria hazarded to her 
husband, in a whisper, “an’ they’re lettin’ him read 
it!” 

That her surmise was correct was indicated by 
the vehement expostulation and argument that suc- 
ceeded the silence. ’Tony, disappointed, exasper- 
ated beyond his small margin of self-control at the 
final shock of having his hopes of sharing in the 
distribution of the Seravido money dashed, was 
venting his feelings in upbraiding the invalid: 

Wasn't it clear to the world that Maria was only 
trying to get the money for herself? That was 
where all her pretended cordiality came from. That 
was why she had been so anxious to take him in 
and care for him herself, even protesting against 
the expense of a nurse! She wanted the money, 
that was all—wanted to keep it away from him, 
Anthony Seravido—wanted to keep it away from 
those who bore the Seravido name, the rightful 
heirs, the deserving nephew and his suffering fam- 
ily! She had, been fooling him! She had played 
him for a sucker! That was it—played him for a 
sucker, with her professed affection! 

From below, Maria bounded up the stairs as the 
sounds from the bedroom became tumultuous. Old 
Uncle Paul, roused beyond his strength, attempted 
to refute his nephew’s charges, interrupting the 
diatribe again and again with his shrill voice of 
aged anger. The nurse, as Maria hurried into the 
room, was attempting to exert her authority and 
put ’Tony out of the room. Between them, the two 
women hustled him through the door. Then Maria 
went with him downstairs, while the nurse _ re- 
turned to her charge. 

As soon as she had seen her cousin safely from 
the house, Maria, telling Henry to go back into the 
front room and keep quiet, hurried again to the 
bedroom. She found the old man trembling vio- 
lently, in the reaction that had succeeded his 
paroxysm of rage. “There, there!” the nurse was 
saying, trying to quiet him; “think no more about 
it.” 

Gradually Uncle Paul became relaxed once more, 
finally dropping off again into a weak, troubled 
slumber. 

“Itdl be a wonder if this doesn’t finish him off 
entirely!” said the nurse, in a low voice, as Maria 
prepared to leave the room. “He may never even 
wake up again!” Maria tiptoed quickly down- 
stairs into the front room again. ; 

“There’s the time Cousin ’Tony cooked his own 
goose that might have laid the golden egg!” she 
told Henry, in jubilant excoriation of her cousin’s 
shortcomings. “He tried to scold the old man into 
making a new will, the fat rat! Instead, he only 
got ’im all shook up, and like to die!” Overcome 
by the nervous tension that she had been under- 
going, she laughed hysterically. “God! I hope he 
does!” 

She checked herself abruptly, noting the shocked 
expression on her husband’s face, and turned. Then 
she gasped in dismay, fearing that her impious wish 
had been overheard; she had neglected to close the 
door behind her. 

Cautiously, she made her way uptsairs, and again 
entered the sick-room, seeking to ascertain whether 
or not her callous remark had been caught by the 
old man. The nurse had gone out into the small 
bath-room adjoining the bed chamber. 

Paul Seravido lay as she had last seen him, his 
old eyes closed. With a sigh of relief that all was 
still well, Maria backed quietly away trom the 
door. Then, for an instant, she stopped, trans- 
fixed; was it only the imagination of disordered 
nerves, or had she really seen that eyelid flicker 
suddenly, as on‘a child, pretending sleep? She 
coughed, discreetly. The old man gave no sign. 
Uneasy, Maria descended the stairs. 

“It’s all right,’ she told Henry Jervis, shortly, 
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assuming a confidence that she did not feel. He’s 


asleep, and the nurse is in the bath-room.” 


Probably it would make no difference anyway 
she assured herself, trying fiercely, but vainly, to 
offset the troublesome impression caused by that 
fluttering eyelid. 

The following morning the old man seemed no 
worse for his excitement of the preceding after- 
noon, but the nurse shook her head gravely. “He’s 
too old for that sort of thing, and too far gone,” 
she said. ‘Now, he’s making things worse by want- 
ing that lawyer-man again.” 

Maria took hold of the door-knob, so that the 
nurse would not see her hand tremble. Through 
the dragging hours of the forenoon she held her- 
self sternly in check, refusing to believe that her 
cousin’s harangue and her own unguarded sen- 
tences in the front room should have undone all the 
work of her diplomatic efforts during the past 
weeks. She told her husband nothing of her fears. 

The shabby lawyer came and went, and in the 
afternoon came again, with the document that he 
had typed. Maria, straining her ears to catch every 
word, heard the nurse expostulate with the man 
at the bedroom door. “He’s too weak,” she pro- 
tested; “I told you he’s liable to drop off at any 
time.” 

The lawyer waited outside the door, but when 
the doctor came, in answer to the nurse’s summons, 
was admitted with the man of medicine. 

Soon after he tiptoed down the stairs, alone, and 
left the house, closing the front door softly behind 
him. 

A few minutes later the doctor went out, quietly. 

Then the nurse came to Maria. 

“He’s gone,” she said. 

When opportunity offered, Maria went upstairs, 
swiftly and silently. Old Paul Seravido was lying 
precisely as she had seen him the day before, as if 
asleep. But this time there was no suspicion of pre- 
tence. Those eyelids would never flutter again. 

Maria went to the bedside, putting her hand to 
her throat, resisting an impulse to scream. Resting 
in the old man’s hand was a typed paper, folded. On 
his face was a look of amused contentment, as 
though death’s first act had been to tell him a good 
joke. He seemed about to chuckle. 

With muscles tense, Maria bent over the bed, 
turned down an edge of the folded paper in old 
Paul Seravido’s hand. She pressed her teeth to- 
gether grimly. The document, as she had suspected 
from the instant her eyes rested upon it, fascinated, 
was a new will. She noted only the first lines; that 
was enough. Where in the earlier paper her own 
name had appeared, she now read that of Anthony 
Seravido. 

Again she resisted an almost uncontrollable de- 
sire to scream aloud. Instead, she moved cautiously 
from the room. She told no one of what she had 
seen. Not even her husband. When next she 
came into the bedroom the paper had been re- 
moved from the dead man’s hand. Only the nurse, 
Maria reflected, and the lawyer, possibly the doctor, 
knew of its existence, and what it meant. 

Bitterly, she resolved to act swiftly. She had 
played for big stakes—the little legacy of five thou- 
sand dollars seemed a great fortune. She had lost. 
But she might at least be able to keep her cousin 
from enjoying the results of his success in foiling 
her. She would show him! 

She busied herself throughout the succeeding day. 
With the undertaker, she made all the arrangements 
personally, selecting a gorgeous casket. She ar- 
ranged for the purchase of a large lot in the bury- 
ing ground, and the erection of a costly monument. 
Did not the will stipulate that only the balance re- 
maining after all funeral expenses were paid would 
go to the lucky heir? 

Shrewdly she calculated, gauging the amount that 
yet remained of the old man’s modest fortune. 
It would be an empty victory, this victory that had 
come to ’Tony, and of which he would learn only 
when the new will would be read. He would learn 
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once more, and to his cost, that Maria was not one 
to be trifled with! 

The funeral drew much attention. 

“Ah,” the neighbors said, watching enviously, as 
the great motor hearse, with its waving black 
plumes, moved slowly away from the small house; 
“we have indeed misjudged Maria! She brought 
old Paul here because of the love she bore him, and 
not merely to secure his money, as we thought, else, 
why should she squander all his wealth on this great 
pomp?” 

After the funeral, in the office of the shabby little 
lawyer, the old man’s will was read. Anthony and 
his wife, in heavy black, were hoping for at least 
a little something, but expecting nothing. Henry 
Jervis, frowning, was still trying to puzzle out the 
reasons for Marja’s strange insistence on all the 
expenses attendant upon the burial. But even he 
didn’t imagine how much the ceremony had cost. 
Before reading the document the lawyer made a 
short statement, explaining that the fortune of the 
deceased had not been a large one, and to his 
knowledge the funeral expenses had been very 
heavy, so that the beneficiaries of the will would 
receive practically nothing. Then he began to read. 

Maria kept her eyes on her cousin Anthony’s face, 
watching to see incredulous amazement fade into 
chagrin as the full realization of his loss dawned 
upon him. Instead, as she caught the words that 
the lawyer was droning in a sing-song voice, she felt 
suddenly that she was stifling, that she was about 
to choke. 

“But—but—,” she interrupted, hoarsely, “the 
other one: It was in his hand when he died!” They 
all looked at her in amazement. Then the little 
lawyer smiled tolerantly. “The second will was 
drawn up,” he explained, “but never executed. Mr. 
Seravido died without signing it.” 


Circumlocutions 
By Horace Flack 


III—CONCERNING MODEL MAN. 
“One stone suffices at most, if you're destined to 
deal with Goliah; 
While he is making his boast, wait, and be sure 
of your aim.” 
ce JB verba nullius” is Latin for the mistake 
Sree are making if you are trying to imi- 
tate a Model Man. There are no model 
men in this country. Nor in any other country. 
There never have been. There never will be. 

You may make one mistake worse than that 
of trying to imitate a model man. You may! 
That is you might or could, if you would. But 
(observe the mood as the subjunctive) if you 
could or would, you certainly should not try 
to be a model man yourself. It is the most per- 
nicious habit of modern times as it was of ancient 
times, and all other times. 

You may start a movement, or found a school, 
or get on the platform under the spotlight, with 
ease. If you are determined to be greatly ad- 
mired, you can learn to turn a dozen handsprings 
in succession. You can start a movement by 
pointing at some one two blocks off, giving a 
whoop and starting to run towards him. You 
will have a crowd with you before you cross 
the street for the first block. It will keep on 
with you and keep on growing as long as you 
are heading the movement. If you are not ad- 
mired enough on this account, you may become 
the clown who turns a somersault over six ele- 
phants in a one-ring circus, and if this does not 
satisfy you, you can rise to be ringmaster, with 
a whip you can crack as loudly as you please. 
You may even turn the circus into a three-ring 
International, Unprecedented Aggregation of 
World Wonders and boss it all at once. But you 
will still be as far from being a model fit for any 
one else to imitate as Louis Napoleon was when 
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he wrote a biography of Julius Caesar, and then 
crossed the Rubicon himself in the belief that he 
could dominate Europe and America in a new 
world empire with its capitol in Paris. 

While he supposed he was starting the Amer- 
ican section in Mexico, he was mistaken for a 
model man to such an extent by so many Amer- 
icans that the barbers were kept busy cultivating 
for their customers the “imperials” you can still 


find in the faded photographs of the “sixties.” 
In the late “sixties,” for one full, John Brown 
Kansas beard, you might have noted a dozen 


imperials, waxed at the ends, around the post- 
office corners on Sunday morning. But before 
the close of the “seventies,” you might have found 
waxed imperials as rare as John Brown beards. 
If then you had concluded that neither Louis 
Napoleon nor John Brown was a model man, you 
would have been right, historically, intellectually 
and morally. Then. if you wished to be conclu- 
sive (a very dangerous habit), you might have 
concluded that as the spread of the Louis Napo- 
leon imperial from barbershop to barbershop 
around the world had its logical response in the 
John Brown beard, one John Brown beard ac- 
counts for more permanent history, as made out- 
side of barber shops, than any score or hundred 
or hundred thousand Louis Napoleon imperials. 
But when both imperials and John Brown beards 
are out of fashion, who would call them back? 
Or either of them? Beware of both. “Sub verba 
nulliuns” means that. It also means that for any 
one who is determined to be a model man and 
dictate fashions for new eras in his own country 
and the world, the easiest and most profitable 
way may be found by addressing the Merchant 
Tailors’ Association, National and International. 


If you go back into history to find model men, 
“sub verba nullius’” means that you would bet- 
ter not try to imitate David merely because of 
the picture you remember in which he is cutting 
off Goliah’s head. “Audi alteram partem” means 
read the whole of his biography, including what 
he did while consorting with Border Ruffians in 
the Cave of Adullam, and more especially what 
he did after he succeeded in dethroning Saul, 
including the chapters on the way he shanghaied 
the Children of Israel after making up his mind 
to participate in world politics. 

The whole truth about David is no more fit to 
print than it would be about any living Personage 
or Potentate who is undertaking to do something 
worse or harder than was ever done before to 
convince the world that he is the Model Man it 
has been waiting for. But David could use both 
a sling and a harp with the ease of the highest 
inspiration. There is no mistake about that. He 
knew how. Easy does it. You do not need to 
stand on your head. Or to ride a bucking bron- 
cho. Or to shoot with both hands at once. Or 
to learn to fly. Or to “specialize” until you have 
a string of degrees and titles after your name. 
Nothing of that kind will ever fit you for inspira- 
tion in the use of either a sling or a harp. And, 
if you are going to undertake to get the range 
on Goliah, inspiration is what you will have to 
have to locate a smooth, round stone from the 
brook exactly between his eyes. Easy does it, 
if it is ever to be done at all. So if you would 
rather play the harp than take your chances with 
Goliah (in which you may be very wise), now is 
the time to begin fitting yourself for inspiration 
you will never get until you know how to use 
it for all it is worth with the utmost ease. That 
takes time. Time is precious. Waste none ot 1t 
in seeking model men for your masters on earth. 
Instead, go out at midnight on the first clear 
night. Bare your head. Find the pole star by 
the pointers in the dipper. Then orient yourself 
until you know your place as a man and what a 
man with no master on earth may do to fill his 


place. 
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Letters From the People 


India from Another Angle 
Easton, Md., 11 November, 1919. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

Have been in India? I 
assume that you have not for if you 
had studied its history and present 
condition on the spot I do not think 
you would have published the article, 
“The Case of India,” in your Nov. 6 
number. I lived in India fifteen 
months. I went there only to see and 
study the country. I learned the 
language, kept house with my own 
servants, joined a club and had my 
own checking account in a local bank. 
I could and did talk with all sorts 
of natives in their own language, so 
I was not dependent either on the 


you ever 


European or the English speaking 
babus for any information. I found 


many things about the British rule to 
criticise but I do not think that the 
criticisms of Evelyn Roy are fair or 
warranted by the facts. 

For instance she makes much of the 
low wages and cites as one of the 
hardships imposed by the government 
that it pays its native troops only 
$3.00 per month, yet further on she ad- 
mits that the average annual income 
of an Indian is only $9.00 per year, 
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so that the soldiers receive four 
times the annual income of an average 
Now while wages are low it 
is an that an Indian 
can support his family while working 
less days per month than an American 
laborer, or to put it another way, a 
day’s work will produce more of the nec- 
essaries of life in India than in the 
United States. This is largely due to 
the customs of the people and their 
environment. During the greater part 
of the year the costume consists only 
of a loin The diet is largely 
rice and wholly vegetable. The Hindu 
not only would not eat a porterhouse 
steak if it were to be had for nothing 
but in most parts of India a riot would 
occur if a cow were killed to be eaten 


Hindu. 
absolute fact 


cloth. 


even by Europeans. 

I cannot attempt to call your at- 
tention to all the errors in the article, 
but will cite a few more: SHe says 
much about the pristine wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants but fails 
to state that those days were in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and_ that 
when the British took possession of 
India that the whole country was di- 
vided into petty states that were con- 
tinually at war with each other and 
that the British have made life and 
property secure. Moreover, while as 
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she states illiteracy is high, there is 
no proof or even probability that the 
people were ever better educated that 
they are now. She cites the high death 
rate, but says nothing about the won- 
derful system of government hospitals 
spread over the country where the 
natives are treated without cost. She 
talks of the famines and says they 
are due to poverty and not to food 
supply, but does not say that no fam- 
ines have occurred since the govern- 
ment has taken up the building or 
rather rebuilding of the old irrigation 
works and installed a railroad system 
that permits internal transportation 
of food supplies. She says that the 
23,915 deaths from snakes are due to 
the fact that “they had no arms to 
defend themselves from jungle ter- 
rors,’ but does not say that no Hindu 
would kill a snake or a mosquito. I 
once picked up a club to kill a veno- 


mous snake myself, but was stopped 


by my Hindu bearer who put his 
hand on my arm and said “Master, 
I let it go. 

criticise in the 
both of omission and 
commission, but articles like that 
which mislead I think do harm rather 
than good. 


please not kill.” 
There is much to 
sritish Raj 


H. F. DE Puy. 


A 
one 


Opie Read's Convert 
Times Square, New York, 
November 11, 1919. 
To the Editor of Rreepy’s Mirror: 
Vincent Starrett’s delightful “appre- 
ciation” of Opie Read reminds me: 
When I was a small boy I started 
‘round the house one June afternoon in 
Kentucky to tickle my mother’s flower 
garden with a dull hoe; and there, sun- 
ning itself on the brick wall, was a short 
thick snake. I was too young to be 
afraid. I brought my hoe down brashly 
on the beastie’s neck. 
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table, commode, one arm chair and five side chairs. 


Beautiful Italian suite in American walnut, consisting of large 
buffet, full length serving table, wood door china cabinet, 
oblong extension table with apron leaves, one arm chair and 


five small chairs to match. Ten pieces for - - 


$798 


Mahogany Dining Room Suite 


We illustrate above this beautiful distinctive design Dining-Room Suite, consisting of sideboard, extension 


Complete for - - 


Beautiful brown mahogany dining-room suite, beautifully pan- 
eled in mahogany, Louis XVI. design, consisting of buffet, 
serving table, china cabinet, extension table, 54 inches diame- 


ter, 8-foot extension; five side 


upholstered in beautiful tapestry. Complete suite for $500 


$1875 


chairs and one arm chair 





Brown mahogany suite, beautifully carved, consisting of side- 
board, serving table, china cabinet, extension table, 54 inches 
diameter and 8-foot extension; five small chairs and one arm 
chair. Ten-piece suite complete for — - - - $625 


Brown mahogany suite, beautiful design, consisting of buffet, 
china cabinet, serving table, extension table, five small and 
one arm chair; chair seats are upholstered in tapestry and 
have cane backs. Complete for - - - - $550 





. atl STK 
Cinudewol aay 


$75.00 mahogany inlaid Sheraton china cabinet with glass 
shelves and mirror back; sale price - ° - $60.00 


$200.00 mahogany Sheraton inlaid china cabinet, with enclosed 
base, with cupboards and drawers, mirror back and glass 
shelves; sale price $100.00 
Tea wagons in all finishes, making a very desirable as well 
as useful piece for the dining room or breakfast room. 
Beautiful fumed oak tea wagon, including glass tray $20.75 
Mahogany Queen Anne tea wagon, glass tray - $31.00 
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But it was by no means a fatal stroke. 
The snake flattened its head and hissed 


yenomously at me; and then, thoroughly 


frightened, I yelled: 

“T'll kill you, by the Eternal!” 

My voice carried threuzh the open 
window of my _ father’s study. My 


father was a Baptist n.inister. He came 
out. «nd killed the snake, and then he 
took me into that, awful sanctuary. Who 
had taught me, he asked, to say “by the 
Eternal”? 

I cxplained breathlessly that Old Alan 
Jucklin said it. The only thing he ever 
did that was wrong was to fight chick- 
cis. He read the Bible “from kiver to 
kiver.” I could show it in the book. 

My father, who was a just man, did 
not spank me. But he reproved my 
mother for letting me have “The Juck- 
lins.’ He gave orders that I was to 
read nothing more of Opie Read’s, and 


Then I 


for years I obeyed that ruling. 


read everything Read had written. 
Sitas BEnr. 
foots 


An Author's Amend 

641 N. Mayfield Ave., 
Chicago, Noy. 12, 1919. 
Editor of REEbDyY’s 
Grant me, please, the privilege of a 
“Peccavi” note. Mr. Morrow has writ- 
ten me to say that it was James Hopper, 
not James Oppenheim, who was _ his 
The error occurred in my paper, 
“The Art of W. C. Morrow.” The re- 
marks otherwise still stand, no 
writer, I think, need feel shame in hav- 
called a pupil of W. C. Mor- 
for accuracy, 
VINCENT 


MIRROR: 


pupil, 


and 


ing been 
row. Yours, 
STARRETT. 
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Fireworks 
Sy aa 


You hate me and I hate you, 
And we are so polite, we two! 


But whenever I see you, I burst apart 

And scatter the sky with my blazing 
heart. 

It spits and sparkles in stars and balls, 

suds into roses—and flares, and falls. 


Scarlet buttons, and pale green disks, 
Silver spirals and asterisks, 
Shoot and tremble in a mist 
Peppered with mauve and amethyst. 


I shine in the windows and light up the 


trees, 

And all because I hate you, if you 
please. 

And when you meet me, you rend 
asunder 


And go up in a flaming wonder 
Of saffron cubes, and crimson moons, 
And wheels all amaranths and maroons. 


Golden lozenges and spades, 

Arrows of malachites and jades, 
Patens of copper, azure sheaves. 
As you mount, you flash in the glossy 


leaves. 


Such fireworks us we make, we two! 
and I hate you. 
Floating World,” 


Because you hate me 


(From of the 


“Pictures 
Macmillan C 


Co.) 
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The Art of Louis Couperus 


By John Cowper Powys 


ERSONS on the lookout for new 
literary emotions have been grad- 
ually becoming aware, during 
these desperate war days of a “still 
small voice,” audible from the land of 
canals and tulips and wind- 
—and 


ard 
After the thunder, silence 
of Louis Cou- 


dykes 
mills. 
in the silence the voice 
perus !* 

The book we have now in our hands, 
Teixeira de Mattos and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
kind of latter day sequel to those four 
the au- 


translated by 


is a 
extraordinary stories to which 
thor has given the title of “The Book 
of the Small Souls.” 

Small souls that is indeed 
the word. They come whispering to us 
from high-walled gardens and 
those dimly tapestried rooms. They 
come whispering to us from those an- 
cient canal-bordered manor houses and 
those melancholy ancestral woods. They 
come pattering along the roads atter us 
like the tap-tap-tap of little dried up 
dead leaves. They keep fumbling and 
beating, these troops of small lost souls, 
upon the closed shutters of our hearts. 
We hear them in the long-drawn wailing 
of the wind in the chimney. 
come sliding, pirouetting, 
secluded recesses 


those 


Tiptoe they 
minuetting out of the 
of their trim gardens, where, maybe the 
black tulip of ancient crime grows dark 
and strange among its bright companions. 
Carefully, oh, most carefully, are the 
gates of these little mansions 
closed. But the “small souls” cannot 
rest in their own citadels. Out they 
must come, whispering, rustling, fretting, 
peaking and pining, mumbling and mew- 
ing, making strange mouths at us from 
the twilight, nodding at us from behind 
the door posts and the lintels with the 
mocks and mews of the devil’s own imps. 

And yet how sad some of them are, 
how incurably sad! More like the 
drooping, wilted ghosts of faded flowers 
than like malicious As . they 
come crowding round us, with their low 


iron 


goblins. 


incessant monotone of sighing, like the 
rustle of the wind over sea-marsh 
grasses, it is hard to think of them as 
evil. But what terrible memories they 
have! And how old, frightfully 
old, some of them are! 

It is difficult to say whether it is the 
old ones or the young ones, among these 


how 


frail ghosts, that trouble us the more. 
The young ones are so pitiful, frail. 
The burden of such infinite longings 


have exhausted them, of such unutterable 
suppressions. But the old ones 
such as those who vex our symp: stile 
and take the sweetness from our sleep 
in this particular book what. have 
they not hidden in their dried-up with- 
cred hearts ? 
“Things That Pass” in this 
unforgettable thing. 
but the dark red 
Hell Is 


on the 


Among the 
most 
indeed, 


book is one 
It has “passed” 
stain of its infamy 

Murky!—is always there, 
of the inmost of the mind. 
“Not all the perfumes Arabia” can 
wash that stain away. And two old ones, 


the two old guilty ones, sit opposite each 


floor 


chambers 
of 


* Old Pi and Things that Pass.—louis 


Couperus. 


-ople 


other on their high-backed chairs and 
in broken speech of little un- 
But all the while the 
thing that has “passed,” and has left 
that ‘‘mark” behind it, nods and leers at 
them from out of its own place. 

This book is entirely made up of little 
whispers and of little sighs. It is made 
up of all those intolerable unhappinesses 
that are never brought into the light, 
among comfortable people who have del- 
icate food to eat and warm fires to sit 
by. For this is a book, you must re- 
member, from the land of “artistic com- 
fort,” from the land of those unequalled 
“Interiors,” full of guarded treasures, 
grown a little dim perhaps but kept so 
spotlessly clean, such as Peter de Hooch 
loved to linger over. 


whisper 
important things. 


That is where the charm of the book 
is mest felt. The rain forever on the 
roof, the hearts forever aching under 
the burden of their secrets, but the de- 
licious warmth and comfort and security 
of a domestic life reduced to a veritable 
“art” softening and silencing everything, 
as the feet of those are silenced by heavy 
carpets who “carry their dead” out into 
the darkness by the light of flickering 
candles. 


In no book we have ever read does 
the magic of the hearth fire . . . that 
center of bitter-sweet memories . ... 
hold us with so intimate a spell. 

For all these things, these delicate 
little things of daily use and wear, along 
with those other things that “pass” and 


vet will not pass, are part and parcel of 
that long tragic ritual, which is the wor- 
ship of life by man. “There were two 
lamps alight in the drawing room; and 
the old lady was sitting straight in her 
chair. Her eyes dilated, 
stared from her head in tense dismay; 
her mouth open after the 
scream she had uttered and formed a 
and she held one arm up- 


enormously 
remained 


dark cavity; 


lifted, pointing with an _ outstretched 
finger to the corner of the room, near 
the china closet. . .. . . “Mevrouw, 
Mevrouw, what’s the matter? Aren't 
you well?” Aren’t you well?” 
“There!” stammered the old woman. 


“There!” 
“things” that 
comes up out 


“There!” 

That is when one of the 
will not altogether 
But the china closet is still 
cups and 


“pass” 
of its grave. 
exquisite 
from the 
has 


in its place, those 
saucers; and the fire light, 
ished hearth of “Dutch tiles,” not 
changed its warm domestic flicker. It 
reason of the fact that this tradi- 
Dutch art of “interiors,” by a 
religious spirit. of discrimination 
far out 


pol- 


is by 
tional 
sort of 
and selection, has softened away, 
sight, all the crude 
that the old dark heathen hiero- 
deep in the hearts of 


of harshnesses ot 


Nature, 
vlyphics writ so 


men, show themselves, when they peep « 
out, so grim and terrible. 
Lucky indeed is Louis Couperus 


writers to have at 
existant 


among our modern 


his disposal, ready-made, and 


just there for so many centuries, an al- 


ready softened and clarified “medium” 
through which the human drama can 
weave its pattern. Think of the cat- 


aclysm of elemental, mechanical, mater- 


ial forces, out of which the more delicate 
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to avoid possible disap- 
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LET US SENO YOU 
THESE BOOKLETS: 


“The Great Iniquity” by Leo Tolstoy 
“Time versus F imine” byF. F. Ingram 

‘The Singie ax: What it is” by Henry Ceor ¢ 

You will get them with a trial subscription for 14 
weeks to Th» Public, @ cen+tructive hberal weekly 
journal, hich grace without beng highbrow. 

Recommended by many of the best known educators 
in the country. 

Prof. Wm. & Dodd (the Historian), Roger W, Rabson 
(the statistician), Herbert Quick «¢ bairman Federal | arm 
Loen Board), Louis F. Post (Assistant Seeretary of Labor) 
John Fo Moors ¢) iberal Member Harvard Corporativa) 
write for The Public. 

Let us send you a trial subscription to The Public, 
14 weeks, with the three booklets at our special price, 
$ ..W) Mrite y uc name and add ess on the margin ond 
attach $1.00. We will refund if you don’t like the paper. 


The Public, Educational Bidg. 70 Fifth Ave..N.A‘ 
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Letters From the People 


India from Another Angle 
Easton, Md., 11 November, 1919. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

Have you ever India? | 
assume that you have not for if you 
had studied its history and 
condition on the spot I do not think 
you would have published the article, 
“The Case of India,’ in your Nov. 6 
number. | India fifteen 
months. I went there only to see and 
study the country. I learned the 
language, kept house with my own 
servants, joined a club and had my 
own checking account in a local bank. 
I could and did talk with all sorts 
of natives in their own language, so 
I was not dependent either on the 


been in 


present 


lived in 


European or the English speaking 
babus for any information. I found 


many things about the British rule to 
criticise but I do not think that the 
criticisms of Evelyn Roy are fair or 
warranted by the facts. 

For instance she makes much of the 
low wages and cites as one of the 
hardships imposed by the government 
that it pays its native troops only 
$3.00 per month, yet further on she ad- 
mits that the average annual income 
of an Indian is only $9.00 per year, 





REEDY’S MIRROR 


so that the soldiers receive four 
times the annual income of an average 
Now while wages are low it 
is an absolute fact that an Indian 
can support his family while working 
less days per month than an American 
laborer, or to put it another way, a 
day’s work will produce more of the nec- 
essaries of life in India than in the 
United States. This is largely due to 
the customs of the people and their 
environment. During the greater part 
of the year the costume consists only 
of a loin cloth. The diet is largely 
rice and wholly vegetable. The Hindu 
not only would not eat a porterhouse 
steak if it were to be had for nothing 
but in most parts of India a riot would 
occur if a cow were killed to be eaten 


Hindu. 


even by Europeans. 

I cannot attempt to call your at- 
tention to all the errors in the article, 
but will cite a few more: SHe says 
much about the pristine wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants but fails 
to state that those days were in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and _ that 
when the British took possession of 
India that the whole country was di- 
vided into petty states that were con- 
tinually at war with each other and 
that the British have made life and 
property secure. Moreover, while as 


she states illiteracy is high, there is 
no proof or even probability that the 
people were ever better educated that 
they are now. She cites the high death 
rate, but says nothing about the won- 
derful system of government hospitals 
spread over the country where the 
natives are treated without cost. She 
talks of the famines and says they 
are due to poverty and not to food 
supply, but does not say that no fam- 
ines have occurred since the govern- 
ment has taken up the building or 
rather rebuilding of the old irrigation 
works and installed a railroad system 
that permits internal transportation 
of food supplies. She says that the 
23,915 deaths from snakes are due to 
the fact that “they had no arms to 
defend themselves from jungle ter- 
rors,’ but does not say that no Hindu 
would kill a snake or a mosquito. I 
once picked up a club to kill a veno- 


mous snake myself, but was stopped 


by my Hindu bearer who put his 
hand on my arm and said “Master, 
I let it go. 


criticise in the 


please not kill.” 

There is much to 
British Raj both of omission and 
commission, but articles like that 
which mislead I think do harm rather 
than good. 


H. PF. DEPOY: 


*,.%. 
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Opie Read's Convert 
Times Square, New York, 
November 11, 1919. 
To the Editor of Reepy’s Mrrror: 
Vincent Starrett’s delightful “appre- 
ciation” of Opie Read reminds me: 
When I was a small boy I started 
’round the house one June afternoon in 
Kentucky to tickle my mother’s flower 
garden with a dull hoe; and there, sun- 
ning itself on the brick wall, was a short 
thick snake. I was too young to be 
afraid. I brought my hoe down brashly 
on the beastie’s neck. 
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Fairfax Mahogany Dining Room Suite 


We illustrate above this beautiful distinctive design Dining-Room Suite, consisting of sideboard, extension 
table, commode, one arm chair and five side chairs. 


Beautiful Italian suite in American walnut, consisting of large 
buffet, full length serving table, wood door china cabinet, 
oblong extension table with apron leaves, one arm chair and 


five small chairs to match. Ten pieces for - - 


$798 


Brown mahogany suite, beautiful!'y carved, consisting of side- 
board, serving table, china cabinet, extension table, 54 inches 
diameter and 8-foot extension; five small chairs and one arm 


chair. Ten-piece suite complete for . - - - 


$625 


Brown mahogany suite, beautiful design, consisting of buffet, 
china cabinet, serving table, extension table, five small and 
one arm chair; chair seats are upholstered in tapestry and 


have cane backs. 


Complete for - - a 


$550 
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Lindow Sumy : 


Complete for - - 


$1875 


- a a 


Beautiful brown mahogany dining-room suite, beautifully pan- 
eled in mahogany, Louis XVI. design, consisting of buffet, 
serving table, china cabinet, extension table, 54 inches diame- 
ter, 8-foot extension; five side chairs and one arm chair 
upholstered in beautiful tapestry. Complete suite for $500 


$75.00 mahogany inlaid Sheraton china cabinet with glass 


shelves and mirror back; sale price - . ° 


$60.00 


$200.00 mahogany Sheraton inlaid china cabinet, with enclosed 
base, with cupboards and drawers, mirror back and glass 


shelves; sale price 


$100.00 


Tea wagons in all finishes, making a very desirable as well 
as useful piece for the dining room or breakfast room. 
Beautiful fumed oak tea wagon, including glass tray $20.75 


Mahogany Queen Anne tea wagon, 


 d 


glass tray - $31.00 
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But it was by no means a fatal stroke. 
The snake flattened its head and hissed 
yenomously at me; and then, thoroughly 
frightened, I yelled: 

“TIL kill you, by the Eternal!” 

My vosce threuzh the open 
window of study. My 
father was a Baptist neinister. He came 
out «nd killed the snake, and then he 
took me into that. awful sanctuary. Who 
had taught me, he asked, to say “by the 


carried 


my father’s 


Eternal” ? 

U cxplained breathlessly that Old Man 
Jucklin said it. The only thing he ever 
did that was wrong was to fight chick- 
He read the Bible “from kiver to 
I could show it in the book. 

My father, who was a just man, did 
not spank me. But he reproved my 
mother for letting me have “The Juck- 
lins.” He gave orders that I was to 
read nothing more of Opie Read’s, and 
for years I obeyed that ruling. Then I 
read everything Read had written. 

Sitas Bent. 


1s. 
kiver.” 
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An Author's Amend 
641 N. Mayfield Ave., 
Chicago, Nov. 12, 1919. 
Editor of Rreepy’s Mrrror: 


Grant me, please, the privilege of a 
“Peccavi” note. Mr. Morrow has writ- 
ten me to say that it was James Hopper, 
not James Oppenheim, who was_ his 


pupil. The error occurred in my paper, 
“The Art of W. C. Morrow.” The re- 
marks otherwise still stand, and no 


writer, I think, need feel shame in hav- 
ing been called a pupil of W. C. Mor- 
Yours, for accuracy, 

VINCENT STARRETT. 


row. 
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Fireworks 
By Amy Lowell 


You hate me and I hate you, 
And we are so polite, we two! 


But whenever I see you, I burst apart 

And scatter the sky with my blazing 
heart. 

It spits and sparkles in stars and balls, 

and flares, and falls. 





Buds into roses 


Scarlet buttons, and pale green disks, 
Silver spirals and asterisks, 
Shoot and tremble in a mist 
Peppered with mauve and amethyst. 


I shine in the windows and light up the 


trees, 

And all because I hate you, if you 
please. 

And when you meet me, you rend 
asunder 


And go up in a flaming wonder 
Of saffron cubes, and crimson moons, 
And wheels all amaranths and maroons. 


Golden lozenges and spades, 

Arrows of malachites and jades, 

Patens of copper, azure sheaves. 

As you mount, you flash in the glossy 


leaves. 


Such fireworks us we make, we two! 
2aas * 

Because you hate me and I hate you. 
(From the Floating World,” 


“Pictures of 
Macmillan 


Co.) 
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The Art of Louis Couperus 


By John Cowper Powys 


ERSONS on the lookout for new 
literary emotions have been grad- 
ually becoming during 
these desperate war days of a “still 
small voice,” audible from the land of 
dykes and canals and tulips and wind- 
mills. After the thunder, silence—and 
in the silence the voice of Louis Cou- 


aware, 


perus !* 

The book we have now in our hands, 
translated by Teixeira de Mattos and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., is a 
kind of latter day sequel to those four 
extraordinary stories to which the au- 
thor has given the title of “The Book 
of the Small Souls.” 

Small souls 
the word. They come whispering to us 
from and 
They 


that is indeed 


gardens 
rooms, 


high-walled 
those dimly tapestried 
come whispering to us from those an- 
cient canal-bordered manor houses and 
those melancholy ancestral woods. They 
come pattering along the roads after us 
like the tap-tap-tap of little dried up 
dead leaves. They keep fumbling and 
beating, these troops of small lost souls, 
upon the closed shutters of our hearts. 
We hear them in the long-drawn wailing 
of the wind in the chimney. 

Tiptoe they come sliding, pirouetting, 
ninuetting out of the secluded recesses 
of their trim gardens, where, maybe the 
black tulip of ancient crime grows dark 
and strange among its bright companions. 
Carefully, oh, most carefully, are the 
gates of these little mansions 
But the “small souls” cannot 
rest in their own citadels. Out they 
must come, whispering, rustling, fretting, 
peaking and pining, mumbling and mew- 
ing, making strange mouths at us from 
the twilight, nodding at us from behind 
the door posts and the lintels with the 
of the devil’s own imps. 
sad some of them are, 


those 


iron 
closed. 


mocks and mews 
And yet how 


how incurably sad! More like the 
drooping, wilted ghosts of faded flowers 
than like malicious goblins. As. they 


come crowding round us, with their low 
incessant monotone of sighing, like the 
rustle of the wind over sea-marsh 
grasses, it is hard to think of them as 
evil. But what terrible memories they 
have! And how old, how frightfully 
old, some of them are! 

It is difficult to say whether it is the 
old ones or the young ones, among these 
frail ghosts, that trouble us the more. 
The young ones are so pitiful, so frail. 
The burden of such infinite longings 
have exhausted them, of such unutterable 
suppressions. But the old ones 
such as those who vex our sympathies 
and take the sweetness from our sleep 
in this particular book what. have 
they not hidden in their dried-up with- 
cred hearts? 

Among the “Things That Pass” in this 
book is one most unforgettable thing. 
It has “passed” indeed, but the dark red 
stain of its infamy Flell Is 
Murky!—is always there, on the floor 
the of the mind. 
“Not all the perfumes of Arabia” can 
wash that stain away. And two old ones, 
the two old guilty ones, sit opposite each 


of inmost chambers 


* Old People and Things that Pass.—tLouis 


Couperus. 


other on their high-backed chairs and 
whisper in broken speech of little un- 
important things. But all the while the 
thing that has “passed,” and has left 
that “mark” behind it, nods and leers at 
them from out of its own place. 

This book is entirely made up of little 
whispers and of little sighs. It is made 
up of all those intolerable unhappinesses 
that are never brought into the light, 
among comfortable people who have del- 
icate food to eat and warm fires to sit 
by. For this is a book, you must re- 
member, from the land of “artistic com- 
fort,’ from the land of those unequalled 
“Interiors,” full of guarded treasures, 
grown a little dim perhaps but kept so 
spotlessly clean, such as Peter de Hooch 
loved to linger over. 

That is where the charm of the book 
is mest felt. The rain forever on the 
roof, the hearts forever aching under 
the burden of their secrets, but the de- 
licious warmth and comfort and security 
of a domestic life reduced to a veritable 
“art” softening and silencing everything, 
as the feet of those are silenced by heavy 
carpets who “carry their dead” out into 
the darkness by the light of flickering 
candles. 

In no book we have ever read does 
the magic of the hearth fire that 
center of bitter-sweet memories . ... 
hold us with so intimate a spell. 

For all these things, these 
little things of daily use and wear, along 
with those other things that “pass” and 
yet will not pass, are part and parcel of 
that long tragic ritual, which is the wor- 
ship of life by man. “There were two 
lamps alight in the drawing room; and 
the old lady was sitting straight in her 
chair. Her dilated, 
stared from her head in tense dismay; 
open after the 


delicate 


eyes enormously 
her mouth remained 
scream she had uttered and formed a 
dark cavity; and she held one arm up- 
lifted, pointing with an _ outstretched 
finger to the corner of the room, near 
. “Mevrouw, 
Aren't 


the china closet. 
what’s the matter? 
you well?” Aren’t you well?” 
“There!” stammered the old woman. 
There!” 


Mevrouw, 


” oer 


gl a nr 

That is when one of the “things” that 
will not altogether “pass” comes up out 
of its grave. But the china closet is still 
in its place, those exquisite cups and 
saucers; and the fire light, from the pol- 
ished hearth of “Dutch tiles,” has not 
changed its warm domestic flicker. It 
is by reason of the fact that this tradi- 
tional Dutch art of 
sort of religious spirit. of discrimination 


“interiors, by a 


and selection, has softened away, far out 
of sight, all the crude harshnesses of 
Nature, that the old dark heathen hiero- 


elyphics writ so deep in the hearts of ‘ 


men, show themselves, when they peep 
out, so grim and terrible. 


Lovis Couperus 


Lucky indeed is 
among our modern writers to have at 
his disposal, ready-made, and existant 


just there for so many centuries, an al- 


ready softened and clarified “medium” 
through which the human drama can 
weave its pattern. Think of the cat- 


aclysm of elemental, mechanical, mater- 
ial forces, out of which the more delicate 
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play of feeling in American life, tor in- 
stance, has to be dug up with grappling 
irons and hoisted with steel cranes. 

And if the medium, out of which the 
grim passions of human life lift so stark 
and terrible heads, is a medium made up 
of a thousand ritualistic what 
gives the thickness and weight to the 


usages, 


aesthetic tapestry of this tale is the fa- 
tality of inheritance. Light as air may 
the frail of 
feverish protected ones, but the great 


be gossamer-souls these 
wind upon which they are tossed to and 
streets is the 
Destiny, the Fates, the 
Furies, the Eumenides, reaching down 


fro among their narrow 


same ultimate 
to us through the burden of heredity, as 
that which drove the House of Atreus 
into madness and brought “the topless 
towers of Ilium” into the dust. 


After the thunder, fire and after the 
fire “a still small voice.” It is not only 
because the “souls” of these people, thus 
bound together by the curse of inher- 
itance, are small and frail and very weak, 
that the voice of this great Dutch writer 
is so hushed and low. It is because in 
this brawling world “where ignorant 
armies clash by night” the sounds that 
are low and faint are the sounds that are 
most suggestive. It is as though from 
submerged belfries outside those care- 
fully built sea banks, beneath leagues of 
humming waters, these muffled voices 
reached us, wailing and tolling, tolling 
and wailing, quivering now and then with 
a terrible gaiety, sadder than any grief ; 
and it is as though hearing that sound 
we became suddenly aware of the empti- 
ness of the hollow brass and tinkling 








cymbals wherewith the market places 
echo. 

“Old people 
not the 
but it is the one in which the dark sub- 


and things that pass’ is 


best of these Couperus books, 
terranean pressure of the Past, of the 
lives of great- 
great-grandparents upon our lives, comes 
most grimly to the surface. 


our grandparents and 


What Couperus seems to suggest is that 
there is a real necessity here, woven of 
the threads, blood-stained or innocent, of 
the life tissues of those from whom we 


sprang. Against this Necessity the 
strongest of us strive in vain, and into 
its terrible pattern the weakest of us 


must weave our own wretched thread, 
that in its turn will discolor the lives 
of our descendants. 

Tragic indeed is the resultant picture. 
And yet, as with all great artists, we are 
not left altogether without hope. The 


great Dutch writer seems to suggest that’ 


in the mere recognition of the fatality 
which binds us thus together, generation 
to generation, there is a certain release. 
We become conscious that our own 
ephemeral organism, itself so pitiably 
among “the things that pass,” is only 
one living cell of that undying organism 
which is the human race itself. 

The stories of Louis Couperus, there- 
fore, with all their drifting processions 
of “sick souls” for his books are 
really one great hospital for the incur- 
able put us into that sort of 
mood we may conceive the bystanders at 
the Pool of Bethsaida to have experi- 
enced in the hour of “the troubling of 
the waters.” 
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In the figure of the young Dr. Adrian, 
who does not enter into this particular 
tale, a quite definite “spirit of healing” 
moves unfortunates. But 
the true “angel” of the Hospice of Hu- 


among these 
manity, finally evoked by this artist, is 
not any definite human figure; ner, far 
less, is it any definite scheme of ameliora- 
tion. 

It is the awakening of the consc1ous- 
ness of solidarity in us all, the arousing 
of that mood in which we feel that there 
is not one single human being born into 
the world who does not bear the sins of 
the whole world, and there is not one 
sin committed by any dead or living per- 
son, the penalty of which will not be 
paid to the uttermost by the unborn, 
“even unto the third and four genera- 
tion.” 

This is what we may well cail “tragic ;” 
but it is not the kind of tragedy which 
leaves us embittered and resentful. It 
is the kind of tragedy which leaves us 
scrupulous and “very careful” as we go 
For not one of- 
some secret 


about among our own. 
us but carries with him 
bruise, not to be revealed, it may be, till 
he is stripped for his last journey; and 
there is not one of us who, when he 
touches that bruise roughly, does not set 
in motion cruel and terrible vibrations, 
which do not pass with “the things that 
pass.” 
° 


*..°. 
. 
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The Desire of the Eye 

Little Ben, who was very fond of 
beefsteak, passed his plate the other 
night at dinner for a second helping. 
“Why, Ben,” said his uncle, “you mustn’t 
eat any more meat. Don’t you know,” 
he consoled, “if you eat any more meat 
you might have a dream and see ele- 
phants and tigers and lions, and scor- 


pions and panthers, and——” Ben 
grinned delightedly, “Gimme another 
piece,” he begged. “I want to see all 


them things.” 
eof 
The daughter of the house was en- 
gaged in a desperate endeavorsto drag 
conversation from the silent young man, 
when the pianola in the lounge began to 
play an air from one of Meyerbeer’s 
operas. “Don’t you love Meyerbeer?” 
she asked hopefully. “I have never 
touched intoxicants in my life,” replied 
the young man coldly. 


efoote 

One reason for the success of Charley 
Schwab lies in the fact that he thinks 
and acts quickly. Once an acquaintance 
approached Schwab and the conversa- 


tion went like this: “Say can you let 


me have five or ten——’ “No——” 
“____Minutes? I think I can show you 


how to make some money.” ‘——ob- 
jection, old chap. You can have twenty, 
if you want.” 
efooke 

Anxious to travel for a big English 
firm in the ham line, an Irishman ob- 
tained an interview with the proprietor. 
“What experience have you had?” the 
Irishman was asked. “Eighteen 
months,” was the answer. “Eighteen 


months!” scornfully repeated the pro- 


prietor. “What could you learn about 
bacon in that time? Why, I’ve been 
studying for forty years, and don’t 
know half enough about it yet.” 


“Bedad,” exclaimed Pat, with a confi- 
dent smile, “if I had been studying it 
for forty years, I’d know how to make 
a pig.” He got the job. 











Out of the Cage 
By John Nicholas Betfel 


MacChesney lay upon his cot in the 


The cell-lights had just 
been out. He was thinking 
of life, people and miscellanies in a 
most cheerful state of mind, and star- 
ing up the long slant through his 
high-barred window to the stars. It 
was the last night of his seven years’ 
imprisonment, and the best. He had 
learned how to wait; had his nerves 
in hand; no wasting of tissue for Mac- 
Chesney in the last few hours. 


darkness. 


ordered 


There was humor in the fact that 
they had sent him up for a job he had 
not done—humor, and the misery of 
a hurt pride—for the jobs he had done 
(and they were many), were far more 


clever and sizeable. ... “They never 


could get me where I lived,” he 
thought—which was a figure vaguely 
to express his scorn for the “bulls 


and butchers,” who kept the munici- 
pality in a sort of semi-order; and 
satisfaction in his own mental equip- 
ment as a master of the far chances of 
trespass. 

MacChesney had not lost his health 
in the seven years. His chief re- 
source had been in thinking. He did 
not brood—he actually thought, phil- 
osophically and with invulnerable pa- 
tience. With a certain amount of 
reading of the better sort, and a good 
deal of earnest meditation on the mys- 
tery of woman, as appearing to him in 
the form of a creature called Ann, 
this man MacChesney managed to 
keep bright and prophylactic. He was 
a thick, formidable person, a_ sort 
of oaken stock, and his natural force 
was so rhythmic that disease was un- 
able to establish a connection. 

MacChesney’s philosophy was the 
oil of pessimism. A few lines are ven- 
tured: “To live—that’s more than the 
crowd gcts a chance to do decently. 
The mob of laborers is no better off 
than I am here, except for a couple 
of car rides in the dark between slee} 
and grind.... If you haven't got any- 
thing but ideas—don’t talk in your 
sleep; if you haven’t got anything ex- 
cept muscle, look out, mister—you for 
the scrap-heap at 35. They’re on the 
job to get you going and coming— 
and they’re half-brain and half-brute.” 

His mind was restless now review- 
ing his own activities before he was 
plucked from them. He had always 
been given to thinking out a matter 
from every possible angle before put- 
ting an idea into motion. This habit 
had long enabled him to be elsewhere 
when a disorder was discovered. Look- 
ing back now, he perceived that he had 
been young, and that with all his care, 
he had taken more chances than neces- 
sary. 

“Never again,” muttered the wiser 
MacChesney. It was clear to him that 
one big sure-thing job a year would 
be enough from now on; and should 
net as much as a dozen half-baked 
ventures, any one of which failing, 
would remove him from the common- 
wealth as long as,the big strike, and 
roygh a man’s pride a good deal more. 
Two or three big jobs had reached 
a finished state of conception in the 
seven years. 

Ann was the biggest thing he had 























ever uncovered. In the first place, 
she was straight, in spite of the fact 
that she was in his game. That in- 
terested MacChesney with a bang. He 
had long held the idea that a man 
might just as well give himself up as 
let a woman in. The fact that he could 
have proved an alibi, had he not been 
afraid of incriminating Ann, did not 
affect his view of the case. He had 
not been forced to shield her, and he 
had never regretted—and this is the 
hest. line about MacChesney so far. 


Ann was worth it. The seven years 
had amply proved that. She was ap- 
preciative, too. Her once-a-month let- 
ter, formal, stilted, square and help- 
ful, written for other eyes as well as 
his own—had shown that she never 
forgot his quick dip into her fortunes 
that day.... He had known her then 
for two years. She had more ideas 
in a minute than came to him in a 
fortnight, and there was a round finish 
to them, and no one was hurt by 
them, save those whose excess of 
riches challenged. As he looked back, 
it became clear that the basis of his 
best thinking had come from Ann. 

And she was absolutely without 
blemish in the eyes of the “bulls and 
butchers.” If she would marry him, 
it would only help to cinch his reform 
in the minds of those who watch a 
man after he is out. He had talked 
very little with Ann except on busi- 
ness, but that little had meant a great 
deal in his cell; her letters, too. ... 
And as for their work from now on— 
their work together—‘Yes, Mister,” 
MacChesney mumbled, “some toppy 
little firm.” 

MacChesney grew drowsy thinking 
of the something that had been on 
the woman’s mind all these years. He 
had thought of it a million times— 
this idea that she had been unable to 
tell, but which was safe and big. 
Great as his own ideas were to him, 
he had a vague conception that she 
would have the one right thing in her 
“kick.” In any event the old chal- 
lenging game would find them master 


and mistress. He remembered the. 


times at first when Ann, in her quiet, 
warm way, stung him to the quick 
with his own selfishness; and once 
when she told him straight and strong 
what a “kid’s trick” it was to get 
drunk, and how out-of-date... Finally, 
he recalled her clearly as she sat in 
the courtroom on the day he “got 
his’—the white, straining face, and 
the last words, hastily whispered: 

“We can wait. We're not too old 
to wait. We'll have time to think 
out everything. ... J And Mac, don’t 
get ugly inside—I mean, inside your- 
self. They all do, when they’re locked 
up—don’t you get ugly. That would 
spoil everything.” ... 

The stars wavered out, and Mac- 
Chesney slept. 


The warden permitted himself to be 
seen the next morning. MacChesney 
was rather pleased with the fact that 
his street clothes still seemed made 
for him. It showed him that he had 
kept physically fit, and not fallen 
away. 

“Vou’re looking right, MacChesney; 
you’ve been a good man. Keep so,” 
said the warden. 
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“You fellows don't believe yet that 
you were in wrong in getting me here, 
do you?” 

The warden waved his hand depre- 
catingly. 

“A woman is waiting—” 

MacChesney couldn’t speak for an 
instant. This was reality—a next-room 
reality. 

“T suppose she’s the one who sent 
you the letters. Of course I had to 
glance at those letters, MacChesney. 
You make no mistake with her sort. 
Keep on the square and we'll let you 
alone.” 

“That’s all I ask—just that.” 

MacChesney took the warden’s hand 
only because it was offered... . And 
then he was in a street car with Ann. 
They were a little embarrassed. His 
brain was like a fresh file to new im- 
pressions. She looked not a minute 
older—but an age wiser and sweeter. 
. .. Somehow it came over him now, 
strangely and more intensely than 
ever, the wonder that this bit of a 
woman, so straight and big-hearted— 
should have concentrated upon him 
all these years—upon him, a shamed 
and caged creature. It made Mac- 
Chesney’s eyes smart. 

“And they talk of making pals of 
men,” he thought .... Ann, missing 
nothing, took up the talk, to keep 
his mind from things that rimmed his 
eyes with red. 

“You haven’t gotten ugly,” she said. 

He turned every little while to look 
at her clear eyes. “Straight” was 
the word. ... They were nearing the 
edge of the city, going out. To Mac- 
Chesney, it seemed that they had 
taken the first car at random. April 
was stealing into his veins. There 
were moments in which the _ fresh, 
springy air was almost overpowering 
to the man. 

“T thought you'd like to get into the 
country,” she said, as they alighted at 
the limits, to change to a suburban 
Car. 

“What made you wait for me, 
Ann?” he asked. 

“You respected me—and then that 
last fine thing—” 

He shook his head at the mention 
of that. “Everybody respected you,” 
he said, and bristled at the thought of 
anyone daring otherwise. 

“Sometimes I had to make them. I 
didn’t have to make you.... Perhaps 
I saw we could get along... . It 
needs two these days—to think out— 
how best to get along.” 

Realities, and the fineness of them, 
came faster and faster to MacChes- 
ney. . .. The woman was “there” 
every time she spoke—‘there” to the 
full of his limitations. The farther 
into the country they rode, the more 
he resolved into his forgotten youth, 
into old ideas of life and naturalness. 

And at last, she signaled for the 
next stop. They stood for the big 
car to pass on, before taking the road 
up hill. ... They gained it and looked 
down over the fields to a little lake 
with a fringe of woods. 

“Think of this—and 50 minutes ago 
you were in the city,” she said. “Let’s 
go down,” 

“Of course, let’s go down,” he an- 
swered. ... Later she wanted a drink 
of water, and led the way toward a 
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house. ... There’s no one at home,” 
he said, after a moment. 

She faced him and produced a key. 

“And what are all those little red 
houses—?” 

“Bee-hives,” she replied. “I loved 


bees when | was a girl. ... We'll have 
more. You see, you can study and 
work and play with them for years— 
and still you haven't learned the half 
about bees. You get all over playing 
with chickens. After you've learned 
and learned—then there whole 
buildings full of books about bees. 
They’re like fairies. I knew you would 
like them because you learn so easily.” 

After a while MacChesney sat down 
on the doorstep to remark: 

“T did a lot of thinking in 
years—seven years full—and I had a 
3ut I want to 


are 


seven 


TOO. «3.2 
and here MacChesney’s 


lot of ideas, 
Ann—” 


say, 
tones wobbled a bit, “you've got all 
my ideas ham-strung— 
“And—bees are so safe, Mac,” the 
woman said. 
sfoofeote 


OO 


Mrs. Flatbush—What are you going 
to do with that porous plaster, John. 
Mr. Flatbush—Going to see what tune it 
will play on the piano.—Yonkers States- 
man, 
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Forethought 
“I thought you said this bathing 


was in fast colors,” said Binks indig- 
nantly to the hosier of whom he had 
bought his suit that morning. “Yes, 
sir, that’s what I said,” returned the 
hosier. “Well, every wretched stripe 
on the thing has come off on my back,” 
retorted Binks. “Ah, but wait until 


you try to get ’em off your back,” smiled 


the hosier suavely. “Then you'll see.” 
Tit Bits. 


“ene 


—London 


Natural history had been the sub- 
ject of the day’s lesson in school and 
the teacher asked: “Now who can tell 
me what an oyster is?” A small hand, 
gesticulating violently, shot up into the 
air and a shrill voice called out, “I 


know—I can tell, teacher.” “Well, Bob- 


by,” said the teacher, “you may tell us 
what an oyster is.” “An oyster,” tri- 
umphantly answered Bobby, “is a_ fish 
built like a nut.” 

sleet 


Lawyer (examining prospective juror 
in criminal case)—Mr. Juror, have you 
any fixed opinion as to the guilt or in- 
accused? Juror (em- 
phatically)—Naw. I aint got no doubt 
but the guy’s guilty, but they aint nobody 
fixed me.—Cleveland Leader. 
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The strike of the soft coal miners in 
this country and the uncertain 
tions affecting the entire nation which 
have resulted therefrom have led many 
persons to consider with unusual inter- 
est the proposal recently by the 
New Zealand Board to its 
Government that the coal mines of that 
“nationalized” and = con- 


Government 


condi- 


made 
of Trade 
dominion be 
ducted in the future under 


control. 


This proposal is that there be created 
Coal Board of mem- 
bers—-two representatives of the exist- 
two from the em- 


a Dominion five 
ing coal companies, 
ployes, and a president representing the 
to assume control of the entire 


Crown, 
coal mining industry. It would direct 
the, operation of the mines, fix wages 


and prices, stabilize labor conditions, 
and govern the distribution of the out- 


put. 


While conditions in New Zealand dif- 
fer in many ways from those which ob- 
tain in the United States, there also are 
many points of similarity. The industry 
there is not large, the output in 1914, 
the best year, being only 2,275,614 tons. 
Imports and exports are small, and in 
1914 the total number of persons em- 
ployed was 4,734. 


ad 
Between 1960 and 1914 production, by 
steady increases, was doubled. When 


the war came there was a reduction in 
output, but an increase in the produc- 
tion per man. In 1914 production was 
in 1916, 750 tons, the 
uigh water mark, and in 1918, 703 tons. 


63° tons per man; 


By the last year of the war the number 
of miners had decreased 16 per cent, 
but the output by each miner had in- 


creased about 10 per cent. 


Union labor works the mines, and 
there is a national federation of the 
unions of the whole Dominion. The ef- 
ficiency of the miners is said to compare 
favorably with that of workers in this 
line of industry in other countries. A 
large proportion of the managerial posts 
are filled by men who have risen from 
che ranks, 


The Board of Trade made its recom- 
ricndations after an exhaustive study of 


the mining problem, covering eight 
months. It announced afterward that 


the industry could not be said to have 
exploited the people during the 
Neither the workers, 
nor those engaged in distribution, 
had received unduly high remu- 
neration. 


War. 
the mine owners, 
it was 
said, 


Conditions governing the industry, the 
hoard found, were not. such as to give 
rise for hope of any material decrease 
ut the cost of coal to the home con- 
sumer in the future, while faults in the 
industry’s organization were such as to 
make it virtually certain the cost would 
continue to rise unless action were taken 
to effect stabilization. Among the chief 
disabilities found were the stoppage of 
work and disturbance of good feeling 
through industrial unrest, the waste of 
rcscurces due to a lack of markets for 
part of the output, and the lack of a 


social environment which would attract. 


permanently a high class of workmen. 





ai New Zealand Nationalize Coal 


Zecause of the strong national inter- 
est in the coal supply, the board de- 
voted considerable thought to the prac- 
ticability of “nationalization.” Several 
interpretations of this term are possi- 
ble. The Dominion Government might : 

1. Buy the mines outright, and then 
either work them itself or lease them 
to under strict 


tions. 


concessionaires condi- 
2. Institute some form of control ot 
owned mines through a 
with 


the privately 
public department charged 
ing and administering regulations bind- 
ing the industry. 


enact- 


3. Obtain representation on the direc- 
torates of the principal mines by legis- 
lative right or by virtue of financial 
grants for development purposes. 

The result of the 
the recommendation for nationalization 
under a Dominion board. It was pro 
posed that the member of this body rep- 
resenting the Government should be ap- 
pointed, that those representing the coal 
companies should be elected by stock- 


investigation was 


holders, and that the labor members 
should be chosen by the workers. 
It was recommended that the Coal 


3oard should be in a position to achieve 
specifically the following objects: 


* 


i. Introduction of economies in pro- 


duction. 

2. Conservation of the Dominion’s coal! 
including equitable distribu- 
tion the systematic 
development and expansion the 


resources, 


and gradual and 


of in- 
dustry to meet the growing require- 


ments of the community. 


3. Concentration of the industry at 
any given time in the most profitable 
fields. 

4. Removal of the 
unrest, including provision 
proper housing of mine workers. 


causes of industrial 
for the 

5. Installation of an efficient system 
of distribution. 


6. Regulation of coal prices in the in- 
terest of consumers. : 


To these ends, it was proposed that 
the Coal Board be empowered to take 
over existing coal companies with their 
assets and liabilities at valuation, and 
to issue stock to shareholders in ex- 
change for their holdings at the average 


market value during the three years 
preceding the exchange. This value 


would be determined by a specially ap- 
pointed commission. 


Stockholders should be guaranteed a 
pure interest rate of 4 per cent on 
their paid-up capital. From the balance 
left, after making provision for renew- 
als, depreciation ,and reasonable devel- 
opment, there should be paid a risk rate 
to stockholders and bonuses to stock- 
holders and employes. 


The program provides that the indus- 
try should be subject to taxation and 
rating in common with other industries. 
The Board of Trade recommended that 
the Coal Board be empowered to levy 
a tax gf 6 cents a ton on all coal raised 
in the Dominion, to be supplemented by) 
a duty of similar amount on all im- 
ported coal, to provide interest and sink- 

ing fund charges for loans to build 




















houses and suitable recreation for mine 
workers on recognized town-planning 
lines. 

One feature of the proposed reorgani- 
zation is the introduction of mine work- 
ers to a voice in determining the busi- 
ness policy of the industry and in the 
conduct of the management. It believed 
that in this way misunderstandings be- 
tween employer and worker would be 
alleviated. The formation of a Domin- 
ion Coal Board, it was said, would be 
followed by the creation of a works 
committee or joint pits committees, as 
well as by joint district committees or 
councils. 

Controls of distribution was recom- 
mended as a method of abolishing over- 
lapping in deliveries, the concentration 
of depots, and to gain other benefits re- 
sulting from the general application of 
large-scale business. The question of 
installing improved mechanical methods 
to handle coal in transit from mines to 
depots would be taken up by the Coal 
Board after consultations with engi- 
neers. 

To preserve as far as possible the 
principle of competition as a regulator 
of price, the Board of Trade reported 
that it would view with disfavor any at- 
tempt to discourage importation of for- 
eign coal or discrimination against its 
use. The temptation to raise prices to 
consumers, which besets all monopolies, 
especially where there is an understand- 
ing between capital and labor, it said, 
should be safeguarded by the represen- 
tation of the Government on the Coal 
Board and by the periodical publication 
of essential facts of the industry in open 
reports to the Dominion Parliament.— 
New York Times. 


(OM) 
ores 


Liberality 

Lights and noise were tabu, but there 
was some verbal expression of thought 
in undertones. The column was slogging 
forward the night before the attack on 
the St. Mihiel salient. “Wonder where 
we’re bound for now?” spoke one dough- 
boy during a momentary check. “I dun- 
no,” replied a voice in the dark, “but I 
heard an officer say it was Metz.” “Huh! 
Metz?” “Sure—and he said the general 
meant to take it if it cost a hundred 
thousand lives.” Silence for about five 
seconds; then: “Liberal son of a gun, 
aint he?” 


>. .%. 
we 


No Foresight 

Seven vicious swipes the green golfer 
made at the ball, but it still remained 
perched upon the tee. He was about to 
make another attempt when the caddie 
held up his hand. ‘“There’s a man going 
across in front of you, sir.” “What if he 
is?” snapped the novice. “You must cry 
‘Fore!’ if there’s anybody in the way 
when you're going to hit the ball.” 
“How in thunder do I know when I’m 
going to hit the ball?” cried the golfer 
angrily, 


2.4%. 
one 


“How nicely you have ironed these 
things, Jane,” said the mistress, admir- 
ingly, to her maid. Then, glancing at the 
glossy linen, she continued in a tone ut 
surprise, “Oh, but I see they are all your 
own.” “Yes,” replied Jane, “and I’d do 
all yours just like that if I had time.— 
Central Methodist Advocate. 
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Essays of Charles II 


By Vincent Starrett 


Time was when, encountering in 
one’s reading a pat epithet or a sonor- 
ous phrase, the authorship of which did 
not at. once occur, one was safe in clap- 
ping it down to Shakespeare or the 
sible. In this epigrammatic day of 
Mencken and Morley, Holliday and 
3rooks, it is a very unsafe practice in- 
deed. Between them these gentlemen 
have said nearly all the sayable things 
left unsaid by Master Will and the au- 
thors of Christian gospel. 

And the greatest of these is Brooks! 


Not that I love H. L., Christopher, 
and Robert Cortes less—I revel in 
Henry, I chuckle with Christopher, I 
joy over Robert; but with Charles S. 
Brooks I don those spectacles of 
glamour which otherwise I wear only in 
tobacco-session with Elia, or searching 
for lost taverns with the amiable Geof- 
frey Crayon. He is of the line of Irv- 
ing and of Lamb; a deplorable ana- 
chronism, of course. Charles the 
Second, I prefer to call him—the first 


Charles wrote a dissertation on roast 
pig. 
Speaking of spectacles, what a 


strange thing is the wardrobe of a liter- 
ary critic! Are spectacles part of one’s 
wardrobe? If not, to what division of 
man’s estate do they belong? Because 
one neither steps into them, not puts 
them on over his head, is no reason for 
outlawing them as part of the sartorial 
camouflage. They are either part of a 
man’s wardrobe or his library; that is 
certain. Inasmuch as they are worn, 
they must be part of the wardrobe. But 
then, many books are worn; those of 
Lamb, for instance, and Charles S. 
Brooks! And hiding away behind spec- 
tacles, too, gives one that sense of iso- 
lation that is felt most pleasantly in a 
library. 

1 doubt if I have really made any sort 
of a point here—it all seems rather in- 
coherent to me—but I am certain that I 
was right at first, and that a man’s spec- 
tacles are part of his wardrobe. 


That is the trouble with this Brooks 
person. Thinking about him, or some- 
thing he has said, one gets to wandering 
—much as Brooks himself does in his 
essays—from Bagdad to chimney-pots, 
and from chimney-pots to spectacles, 
again, until, first thing one 
knows, he has forgotten where he be- 
gan. I was talking about the wardrobe 
of a literary critic, and what a strange 
and wonderful cabinet it is; a clothes- 
press of very special depth, with shelves 
and coat-hangers and trouser-grips and 
what not cluttering it up, until his wife 
(if he is married) is nearly crazy. 


and back 


In the street, now, the literary critic 
may—indeed does—present a _ shabby 
enough appearance; but in his labora- 
tory, surrounded by his latest books, he 
is as variable sartorially as a chameleon. 
Ready to his hand there is a garment 
for every mood and reaction, from the 
strait-jacket of applied criticism to the 
lounging robe of indifference. Happily 
there is less monotony about this muta- 
ble existence than in the life of a social 
light, who knows each hour just what 
he will wear the next; for the critic, at 
least, there is an early uncertainty and, 
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Electric Service 
Editorials 


Union Electric the 
Basic Industry 


St. Louis’ prosperity rests mainly on manufactures. St. 
Louis’: growth is due mainly to increase of manufactures. 
Nearly all of St. Louis’ new factories, and a large number 
of the old ones, each year, turn to Union Electric for their 
power—cheaper and more dependable than any they can 
produce. Union Electric’s gain in power sales is the true 
index to St. Louis’ steady growth during the past three 
years and to the extraordinary growth that is just now 
beginning. Here is the story: 


POWER SALES: KILOWATT HOURS 


Year In the City Outside the City Total 

1916 41,729,843 19,117,581 60,847,424 
1917 52,144,378 32,665,798 84,810,176 
1918 64,472,230 40,799,368 105,271,598 


Sales fell off early this year when war munitions-making 
ceased, but— 


WITHIN THE PAST TWO MONTHS UNION 
ELECTRIC HAS WRITTEN FIVE TIMES MORE 
POWER BUSINESS THAN IN ANY OTHER TWO 
MONTHS OF THE COMPANY’S HISTORY. 


Fifteen large power contracts recently taken call for more 
than 18,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy yearly. All of 
these will be connected to Union Electric’s lines between 
November and February. 


Negotiations pending with more than 50 other old and 
new St. Louis industries will add another 17,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours yearly to the company’s connected power load 
between February and next July. 


Increased use of electric energy in manufacturing means 
increased output per man, more wealth production, with 
easier working conditions. 


Coal costs more every year, because of higher mining and 
hauling costs. Use of coal for power in a multitude of 
factories is becoming prohibitively costly. Its use in a 
single great central electric station, producing power at 
lowest cost for the whole community, becomes each year 
more necessary and financially desirable. 


HEREAFTER, OTHER FACTORS BEING FAIRLY 
EQUAL, THAT CITY WILL GROW FASTEST 
WHICH GETS FROM ITS CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
STATION THE CHEAPEST POWER FOR ITS 
FACTORIES. 


Union Electric is working and planning to keep St. Louis 
in the forefront among American cities on this basis. 


UNION ELECTRIC 
Light & Power Company 
12th and Locust Streets 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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in some degree, the transports of antici- 
pation. 

In the present instance, gentle skip- 
per of long-winded descriptive passages, 
it is relaxing to lay aside the somber 
mortar-board and gown of scholarly af- 
fectation and don the smoking jacket of 


camaraderie and the spectacles of 
glamour. The firelight (it is getting 
cold) shines upon the comfortable 


quarto which marks the third venture 
into print of Charles the Second. 
“Chimney-Pot he it. 
There is a nice literary flavor about the 
word “papers,” although the flavor of 
chimney-pots, anyway, 
less literary than literal. The title de- 
rives, of course, from one of the papers, 
“The Chimney-Pots,” an interesting col- 
lection of stalagmites visible from the 
author’s windows and fantastically in- 
troduced into a charming causerie. 


Papers,” calls 


in Chicago, is 


I was afraid for a little while that 
Mr. Brooks was going to forget the 
moon, which would have spoiled the 
essay for me. The opportunity was ob- 
vious; crying, indeed. I need have had 
no fears; he simply couldn’t have left 
out the moon. He saved it up for the 
last touch. The roofs he conceived to 
be the suburb of the world—‘“the pleas- 
ant edge of our human earth turned up 
toward the barren moon.” Follows then 
this notion of the man in the moon, an 
amphibious being who follows the seas. 
Let us have the passage: 

“Chimneys stand as sentinels on the 
border of the sky. Pointed towers 
mark the passage of the stars. Great 
buildings are the cliffs on the shores of 
night. A skylight shows as a pleasant 
signal to guide the wandering skipper 
of the moon.” 

This is pleasant indeed, and _ that 
whim about the “skipper of the moon” 
bears out another fancy I should be 
sorry to lose—Mr. Le Gallienne’s no- 
tion that there are seaports in the moon. 


You remember his exquisite closing 
lines to the seaport essay? “Yes, there 
are seaports in the moon. There are 


ships to take us there.” Herewith the 
skipper! Since Jules Verne and Cyrano 
de Bergerac we have had no adequate 
excursions to the moon, however. This 
should be the subject of Mr. Brooks’ 
next voyage. But enough of mooning. 
There are other papers in the book. 
Ordinarily it would be a far cry from 
chimney-pots to the Lost Digamma, to 
leather suspenders, to Christmas stock- 
ings. Nothing seems strange in Brooks; 
everything is familiar without being too 
familiar—rather as if one had _ met 
these strange and varied experiences in 
an earlier avatar, or had dreamed them 
in a dream since forgotten. Charles 
the Second’s fancies lead him far afield. 
He finds strange occupations for rainy 
mornings, and curious ways of spend- 
ing a holiday; he has oddly agreeable 
notions about party-going and vagabond 
journeys; and he is on quite the friend- 
liest terms with Friendly Giants. It is 
astonishing how he runs along; and 
ever, of course, there are books in the 
running Brooks. I have been 
leading up to that line for some time. 
It is to be hoped that, because I am, 
no one will get an idea that Brooks is at 
all flippant. He isn’t. Indeed he is a 
very scholarly individual, although it is 
dangerous to even hint that. I would 
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The Plight of the “Prof.” 


By Ex-Academicus 





not wish to bias anyone against this de- 
lightful man, who is, after all, a very 


whimsical scholar. And, in his erudi- 
tion, quite properly he prefers Bagdad 


and Samarcand to less sonorous ports 


of call. For some reason or other, I de- 
duced some years ago that Mr. Brooks 
was a clergyman—not a_ theologian— 


perish the thought!—preferably of the 
The right sort of 
clergyman, Oxford- 
bred, somewhat of a sportsman, a lover 


Church of England. 
you understand; 
of dogs and horses, and “incurably lit- 
erary,’ as somebody said of Stevenson. 
Meeting people, or imagining people, I 
manage to conjure a sense of back- 
ground; and the truth is, whenever I 
thought about Charles S. Brooks I used 
to see an English country lane stretch- 
ing behind him, down which he plodded 
with a stout stick and a pipe. 

I think I confessed this in a letter, 
and was disillusioned. It developed that 
he was then a business man. I have 
forgotten what he told me he manu- 
factured—or  sold—perhaps window 
shades! Anyway, I was shocked. Now 
I have got used to it. But I miss the 
country lane. The stout staff and the 
pipe, I believe, I guessed right. Books 
are his background now; a whole room- 
ful of them, save where a big window 
looks out upon the four winds, and the 
seven seas, and the twelve apostles, and 
the forty thieves, and it is a 
wide view. 

I am wandering again. I had in- 
tended to say that .“Chimney-Pot Pa- 
pers” contains Charles the Second’s 
thoughts “on livelihoods,” on wit and 
humor, on runaways, and other diversi- 
fied topics. Too, there is a very know- 
ing essay, “On Turning Into Forty” in 
which we have a hint of the author’s 
age, which he neither boasts nor con- 
ceals. I read that paper with vast in- 
terest and was astonished to discover 
that Mr. Brooks’ emotions “on turning 
into torty” coincided almost identically 
with my own on turning into thirty, but 
with what billiardists call a “reverse 
English;” He felt younger than ever. 
I was convinced that senility was almost 
upon me. 

It is a good literary age that produces 
essays like these by Charles the Second: 
although some incredibly bad books are 
managing to get themselves published. 
The return to popularity of the essay 
is a’ notable thing, and it seems to be 
keeping step with the renaissance in 
poetry. No better “papers” are being 
written—I am almost tempted to say 
that no better essays have been written 
—than those by Charles S. Brooks. His 
other books are “Journeys to Bagdad” 
“There’s Pippins and Cheese to 
Come.” All are published by the Yale 
University Press. All will survive, 
and, as America has need of “classics” 
(odious word!), why should not these 
stand upon the narrow shelf? 


atectoete 


The new doorkeeper at the local mu- 
seum had evidently learned the rules by 
heart before taking over the job. “Here, 
sir, you must leave your umbrella at the 
door,” he said to a visitor who was go- 
ing straight through the turnstile. “But 
I haven’t an umbrella,” the visitor plead- 
ed. “Then you must go back and get 
one,” was the stern reply. “No one is 
allowed to pass in here unless he leaves 
his umbrella at the door.” 


and 


N a recently published statement, 
| A. E. Shipley, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, who has 
toured this country as a member of the 
British Universities’ Mission, has made 
two criticisms of the American educa- 
tional “One is that with 
exceptionss the teachers of America are 
inadequately paid. Secondly, the 
professoriate is very inadequately repre- 
sented, if at all, on the boards of trus- 


system. rare 


tees.” 

Poverty and Powerlessness—these are 
and ever have been breeders of rebellion. 
Though they have not appeared as yet 
in an extreme form among the teachers 
of colleges and universities, the aca- 
demic atmosphere is already strangely 
troubled. Slowly the college teacher's 
conception of himself as a consecrated 
votary of the arts and sciences is being 
tinged with a gross materialism, and 
he is becoming increasingly conscious 
of himself in the capacity of a mere 
breadwinner. Slowly, too, his satisfac- 
tion with the dignity of his profession 
the moulder of the minds of the 
morrow is being corroded by the sense 
that he is being permitted to do the 
moulding only along lines laid down by 
the moneyed interests represented on the 
board of trustees. He is beginning to see 
that the hire-and-fire policy obtains al- 
most as effectively in factories of cul- 
ture as in factories of cutlery, and that 
if there is any difference in wages, so far 
as the lower ranks are concerned, that 
difference is in favor of the producers of 
cutlery. 


as 


The result of such a state of affairs is 
easily predictable, if indeed it is not al- 
ready manifest. Only fools, Chautauqua 
lecturers, and young men of means will 
go into teaching. Fools can afford it be- 
cause they can make no more as factory 
operatives; Chautauqua lecturers ¢an af- 
ford it, because a good platform presence 
and a faculty for popularization may still 
win a speedy professo:ship; young men 
of means still prefer teaching to the 
law or the pulpit or the press, either be- 
cause of natural bent and talent or be- 
cause of the longer vacations. But it 
may be confidently affirmed that if things 
remain as they are, men of ability, who 
are neither shareholders nor spell-bind- 
ers will shun the teaching profession for 
the simple reason that they will scarcely 
be able to support a wife, let alone a 
family, even at the close of their careers. 


Now while groanings and mutterings 
are frequently heard from the mouths of 
professors and instructors, little do we 
hear from either concerning a remedy. 
It seems that while “profs” may come 
and “profs” may go, yet the system is to 
go on forever. To be sure, it may be 
urged that the American Association of 
College Professors has come into exist- 
ence and that in some of the most fla- 
grant cases of injustice it has investi- 
gated and issued a report. That any of 
these reports have issued in remedial 
action, I have yet to hear. The trouble 
may be with my hearing; but I know 
of one case where a quarrel between 
trustees and faculty has resulted in the 
gradual squeezing out, during a period 
of more than two years, of half the 











teaching force of the college, among 
them men of the highest distinction; 
nevertheless the report on the original 
truble has not yet appeared. Unless the 
Association of College Professors adopts 
a more drastic policy, it will hardly con- 
quer for the profession its freedom. 

In the matter of advancement of sal- 
aries, even less is being done. I have 
read a pathetic appeal from the teach- 
ers of a famous college to their alumni 
for—I hesitate to say charity. The cir- 
cular vehemently denied that it appealed 
for charity. None the less the tone was 
not that of one man stepping up to an- 
other and asking him to settle accounts, 
It sounded too much like the old story— 
“sick wife, children unable to go to 
school, not a cent to pay the grocer’s 
bill”—that we know only too well. To 
save the indigent professor’s self-respect 
the denial was made; but it was an ap- 
peal for charity just the same. Yet all 
that was expected at the most was 
enough to save the professor’s wife from 
doing the laundry and to send his chil- 
dren to college. Nothing more. And as 
for the more numerous class of instruc- 
tors who had been foolish enough to 
spend three years of graduate work to 
qualify themselves for $1,000 a year until 
such time as the man higher up showed 
a kindly consideration for them and died, 
there was not even a mention of them. 

Are teachers then to accept the situa- 
tion? Are they to comfort themselves 
with the text that “The meek shall inherit 
the earth,” trusting that in some mys- 
terious sense acquiescence in injustice 
may win the approbation and the re- 
ward of the Almighty? Are they to 
read “David Grayson’s” works and em- 
brace celibacy or reconcile themselves 
to a life of household drudgery for their 
wives and to their children’s selling bars 
of chocolate to the students on the street 
corner? Or are they to marry money? 

There seems to be no alternative to 
these, except to fight—organize and fight. 
Individually nothing can, be done. Soli- 
tary protestants can be removed quietly, 
promptly and forever from the academic 
world and the gates closed against them. 
Only organized force can dare to talk to 
deans, presidents and trustees. Only or- 
ganized force can effectually deal with 
scabbing. Only an organized democracy 
can depose an oligarchy. To be “too 
proud to fight” in such a cause is to be 
too proud to fight for the freedom of 
the profession and to assent to the ecv- 
nomic strangulation of its dignity. 

There is already in the field the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, a society 
affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Ah, but there’s the rub. There 
is in this professedly democratic country 
an undemocratic sentiment which shrinks 
from association with men in overalls. 
There is moreover a quite genuine feel- 
ing of condemnation toward the unions, 
sedulously fostered by interested parties, 
which holds up to execration the en- 
couragement and protection afforded by 
the unions to idleness and scamped work. 
Much of this may well be granted, and 
the day must come when a union memm- 
ber must fulfill faithfully his end of 
the bargain or lose his card. But the 
horror of these sincere and well mean- 
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Union Electric Invites More Customers to Become 


7% Preferred Partners in Its Business 


2,565 of Union Electric’s light and power customers own the $2,000,000 of 
Union Electric Light (@ Power Company’s outstanding 7% preferred stock. 
They draw $140,000 yearly cash dividends on it, payable $35,000 every three 
months. 

Union Electric now invites subscriptions—FROM CUSTOMERS ONLY— 
for another $1,000,000 of 7% preferred stock—10,000 $100 shares. 


THIS SALE BEGAN MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, in our Securities 
Department, Room 201 Union Electric Building, 12th and Locust Streets. 


We believe this issue will sell quickly. It is a first class home income in- 
vestment, with the safety of a good bond and the higher earning power of a 
good stock. If you want one or more shares—as many as you desire—better 
come in today, or mail your order, or telephone to have them reserved for you. 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3220 or CENTRAL 3530 and ASK FOR SECURI- 
TIES DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


For cash: $100 a share. 


Ten-payment installment plan: $102 a share. Under the 10-payment plan you pay $10.20 
down and $10.20 a month with your electric bill, for nine months on each share bought—a 
total of $102 a share. You draw 5% interest from Union Electric, payable quarterly, on 
your installment payments. You can withdraw all installments paid, with interest, any time 
before final payment is made. You get stock certificate when final payment is made. 


This stock has equal voting power with the common stock. It is preferred 
as to dividends and distribution of assets. It is redeemable by the Company, at its option, 
at $105 ashare. Preference as to dividends is not cumulative. Dividends on this stock are 
not subject to the normal Federal income tax. The stock is not subject to the State personal 
property tax. 


The Company’s net earnings each year since 1907, after paying bond inter- 
est, have been four to six times the sum needed to pay 7% dividends on its $2,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock now outstanding. Net earnings for the past twelve months, available for 
dividends on preferred and common stock, have been approximately five times the sum needed 
to pay 7% on all of the Company’s preferred stock outstanding, including this issue now 
offered. Dividends on the preferred stock must be paid in full before any can be paid on the 
common stock. 


Sale of this stock is limited to Union Electric’s customers on the ground 
that those who help make the Company’s prosperity have a first right to share it, whenever 
the growth of the service requires new capital. 


Issuance and sale of this stock is authorized by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri. It is being sold to pay for income-producing permanent additions to the 
Company’s plant and property, which were temporarily financed during the war by the issu- 
ance of short-term notes or loans, and also to take care of new additions and extensions now 
necessitated by the unprecedented growth of the business. 


The State having appraised Union Electric’s properties, and having found 
them legitimately capitalized, is required by its own law to approve rates which will yield a 
yearly fair return on the investment. The State expects Union Electric, supplying electric 
service for the City of St. Louis and four surrounding counties with over 1,000,000 population, 
to keep its facilities adequate to the public demand. This demand is increasing faster today 
than ever before. 


Union Electric Light & Power Company 


12th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Missouri 
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ing critics becomes simply ridiculous 
when we observe that. all their indigna- 
tion is vented upon those who get for 
four hours’ work a wage of five dollars, 
and none is reserved for those who have 
secured for themselves positions of privi- 
lege in which they do not work at all 
and yet receive a hundred or two a day. 


If one is to froth at the mouth over 





unearned incomes, by all means let us 
not waste our wrath over the insignificant 
The trades 
unionist is no angel, but if he tries to 


offences but over the great. 


get away with something for nothing, let 
us remember the shining examples of 
leading citizens he frequently has _ be- 
fore him. 
And yet, worst has 


even when the 
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been urged against the unionist, our 
houses do get built, our railroads do 
run, our mines do pour forth coal and 
metal, our automobiles do evolve. It 
must be that, when his critics are not 
looking, the union laborer does get in 
some work—work that his academic crit- 
ics are thoroughly glad they can pass 


on to him. “Two men I honor and no 
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The Luster of Supple Furs 


Bespeaks Dignity and Elegance 


purchasing furs one desires, first, the services of a reliable furrier in whom im- 
plicit confidence may be placed. Yet, in addition to that, one is justified in 
desiring ample returns from even a moderate investment. 


On these two points we 


are especially anxious to serve. Our reputation is our heartiest recommendation. 


Women’s Fur Coats 


Durable, wearable fur may be had in a taupe coney 
fur coat, which is priced at $89.75. 
select from the finest of furs a broadtail wrap with a 


chinchilla collar at $3250.00. 


co $425.00. 
One may also 


$325.00. 


Hudson Seal Coats, 36-inch length, beaver collar 


and cuffs, $395.00. 
Hudson Seal Coats, 
$435.00. 


Hudson Seal Coats and Wraps, 45-inches long, 


priced at $495.00. 


40-inch :length, priced at 


Stone Marten Capes are priced at $59.75 to $675.00. 
Kolinsky Capes and Stoles are priced at $135.00 


An attractive Natural Otter Set, priced at $245.00. 
Mole Skin Capes and Stoles 


from $89.75 to 


Fur Sets 


Natural blue fox, pointed fox, mole, cross and Jap 


cross fox sets from $69.75 to $295.00. 


Hudson Seal Wraps, finest grade, with Jap Sable or 
Natural Mink trimmings, are priced at $795.00 and 


$895.00. 


Genuine Alaska and Seal Coats are priced at $975.00. 
Baby Caracul and Kolinsky Wrap, 


$1095.00. 


Handsome Coat of beautiful matched Natural 


Mink skins, $1500.00. 


Luxurious Sable Wrap, priced at $1200.00. 
Mink Cape and Stoles are priced at $135.00 to 


$495.00. 


priced at 


Fur Scarfs 


Fox Animal Scarfs in taupe, poiret, Alaska Red, 
Cross Fox and pointed open-lined or double fur, from 
$59.75 to $145.00. 

Wolf Scaifs are priced from $49.75 to $69.50. 

Skunk large Capes and Stoles from $195 to $325. 

We have a complete line of children’s furs, ranging 


in prices from $2.95 to $29.75 a set. 


(Third Floor) 


STIX BAER & FULLER 


GRAND -LEADER 














third,” Carlyle declares. “First, the toil- 
worn craftsman that with earth-made 
implement laboriously conquers the earth 
and makes her man’s . . . A second man 
I honor and still more highly: him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable: not daily bread but the bread 
of life.’ It is only fair to Carlyle to 
say that in his fervor a third hero, to 
whom elsewhere he gives due veneration, 
has for the moment slipped his mind— 
he who adjusts the relationships of men, 
industrial and social, and co-ordinates 
their efforts to worthy ends. None but 
fools grudge to honest captains of in- 
dustry and to statesmen in all spheres 
their share of honor: though by their 
frequent arrogation to themselves of all 
the tangible evidences of honor and 
by the hollowness of their allusions to 
the “Dignity of Labor” and the “Splen- 
dor of Learning” they sometimes incline 
the manual worker and the scholar to 
do so. 

: If then all these three types of laborers 
are deserving of honor, what can with- 
hold that privileged type whose labor 
is a joy in the exercise of reason or in 
the contemplation of beauty or in the 
pursuit of truth from sympathy with his 
unlucky brother whose labor is in large 
measure a dull routine, if not an ardous 
struggle with pain and weariness? Who 
is the teacher that he should be spared 
almost altogether from the ancient curse, 
“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread?” The least he can do is not 
to despise the inheritor of Nature’s curse. 
The best he can do is to make common 
cause with him against such administra- 
tors as feel no accountability for the ex- 
ercise of their power and take to them- 
selves rather more of their share of 
the product, and against the parasites, 
who without produetive effort or even 
any effort at all, live in luxury on the 
backs of all three classes of honorable 
labor. 

What then is to become of all this 
agitation among the teachers? Some of 
them doubtless will find the curb too 
tight and the fodder too scant, and will 
seek freedom and a living wage in other 
fields. Others will succumb to the gos- 
pel of content, eke out an existence on 
the savings of celibacy or on the pro- 
ceeds of a truck garden and a few hens, 
and bequeath to the next generation a 
worse inheritance than their own. Oth- 
ers there will be who will splutter and 
rave and do nothing. The future of 
teaching lies with those who, in looking 
after their own interests, are also look- 
ing after the interests of the profession 
and of the public. They will organize 
and use every fair means to see that. the 
teacher gets from the very start an in- 
come that will enable him to marry, to 
satisfy all his necessities and some of 
his tastes, that will leave his wife 
enough leisure and strength after her 
work to make her an intellectual com- 
panion, and that in course of time, if he 
does not prove a failure, will let him 
send his children well equipped into 
the world. Finally they will use every 
fair means to see that the teacher is not 
made a pander to the interests of big 
business and unearned wealth. 


2. 2. & 

‘ eeregoeye 
Fanning—What’s become of that rub 
ber stamp, “Dictated, but not read,” that 


you used to use on your letters? Dasher 


—I threw it away and got one that 
prints, “Mailed, but not delivered.”—Life. 
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? 
lowa’s Land Jag 
By George B. Waters 

The peopie v1 Lowa ana adjoining 
states are on a “corn land jag.” 

They have gone land mad. 

And speculators are getting theirs. 
They are making millions off this 
land. 

The riot of land-buying became so 
rampant that the Farm Management 
3ureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington rushed eight men 
to the boom-crazed region to inves- 
tigate. They gathered all the data 
possible and hurried back to Wash- 
ington to compile it for Secretary 
Houston. He will take steps to stop 
the boom before it runs away with 
itself. 

Sioux county, Iowa, is the storm 
center of the land-buying hurricane 
and it takes in the entire state and 
extends into Southern Minnesota, 
East Nebraska, Central Illinois, and 
there have been reverberations of it 
in the Dakotas, Eastern Kansas, 
Northern Indiana and Missouri and 
Western Ohio. In fact, according to 
W. S. O. Smith, secretary of the Farm 
Loan Board, every part of the United 
States is on a “land speculation joy 
ride.” In New England there hasn’t 
been much increase, but much land is 
changing hands there, where the 
speculators are satisfied with smaller 
profits. 

Captain Smith knows of a _ case 
which a speculator bought 200 acres 
at $240 an acre, total $48,000, and paid 
$50 down. He promised to pay $9000 
March 1. A few days later he sold 
it for $5000 profit, used this to buy 
other farms and made $6000 more and 
with this $11,000 has bought 42 more 
farms, involving more than $1,000,000, 
promising to make a substantial pay- 
ment in March, but expecting to—and 
banking on it—sell them and pass the 
contract onto the next suckers before 
he has to make good. 

Many farms have sold as many as 
six and eight times. March 1 seems 
to be the “settlement” date in all 
cases. If the speculator promises to 
pay $100,000 for a farm, and pays 
$1000 down, he then takes his profit 
by transfering the contract to another 
far £5,000 or $10,000. This purchaser 
agrees to pay the $99,000. 

In Boone, Dallas, Hardin, Grundy, 
Blackhawk. Tama and Story counties, 
Iowa, the heart of the state and of 
land speculation, land value is in- 
creasing at the rate of $30 an acre 
ner month. Rel estate men say the 
average price by March 1, when a 
crash is expected, will be $500 an acre 
and second-rate land will sell for $350 
to $400 an acre.. In Case. county $1,- 
000,000 worth. of land changed hands 
in one day, most of it being in small 
farms with numerous purchasers. 

N. O. Messenger, banking com- 
missioner of Iowa, is alarmed for fear 
the country banks will load them- 
selves up with too much non-liquid 
paper. Heavy mortgages are being 
made, and any money stringency that 
night strike Towa might force many 
banks to the wall, as they couldn’t 
convert the paper readily to mect 
their current liabilities. Millions of 
dollars of this paper is due March 1, 
and much of it runs for five and ten 
years, 

When time comes to pay the spec- 
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ulators will have the cream of the 
protits in their pockets and the un- 
wary newcomers will be left to hold 
the bag. And if the prices of com- 
modities come down—if the cost of 
living drops—well, it is too sad to 
predict what would happen. Many of 
these farms were sold on the assump- 
tion that corn would stay around 
$1.80 a bushel and hogs around $23 
per 100 pounds—and corn is already 
off about 65 cents and hogs are off 
$10 per 100. 

But this won’t affect the profits of 
a speculator who made $14,110 on a 
166-acre Boone county (Ind.) farm 
by holding it three days. 

—From the Cleveland Press. 


MIRROR 
These canoes tip 
“Would it be safe,” 


nn 


“Now be careful. 
Over very easily.” 
began the girl timorously, “to—to—— 
“Yes?” “To shift my chewing gum to 
the other side of my mouth?”—Boston 
Transcrift. 

“Robert,” said the teacher sternly, 
“did your father whip you for what 
you did in school yesterday?” “No, 
ma’am,” said Robert, “he didn’t. He 
said it would hurt him more than it 
would me.” “Nonsense!” replied the 
teacher, “your father ‘s entirely too 
sympathetic.” “Oh, I don’t know,” said 


Robert; “paw’s got rheumatism in both 
arms” 
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The Dressmaker (gushingly)—Ah, my 
dear madam, I consider that the most 
perfect fit I have ever seen. The Dear 
Madam—Perfect fit, fiddlesticks! You 
should see the one my husband will have 
when he sees the price.—Dallas News. 


ooogonge 


Guest—I told you I wanted a room so 
quiet after 9 o'clock that you could hear 
a pin drop, and now I find you’ve given 
me one over the bowling alley. Night 
Clerk—Well, can’t you hear ’em drop ?—- 
Boston Transcript. 


Poet ee*. 
oorgen ye 


Mrs. A—I notice that your husband 
doesn’t smoke. Is it because you object 
to it? Mrs. B—Oh, dear, no! If I ob- 
jected to it he’d smoke.—Houston Post. 
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, In many clever guises of beauty—come f= 
: ° 9 i 
+ Milady’s New Overbl : 
2“ Miladys New Overblouses 
: They start out as dainty Georgette Waists at $29.75 ff 
: and end by being lovely near-costumes at $100.00 u 
“ @So nearly do they “grow” into being costumes that by 
| merely adding a silk slip of a skirt they form a gown of 
|, rare beauty suitable for most any dressy occasion. Some 
Ki of these overblouses come below the knees, which gives 
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s layers of the sheer filmy georgette—such as brown over rose, cs 
Cho . . . . . ° Bidod 
. and other combinations. Beautiful beadings, embroider- @; 
ings, deep fringe (a la Hawaii), etc., are favored trimmings. Hi 
' (Third Floor) 4 
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i Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West. [: 
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the effect of a tunic. 


@.They are exquisite in design and artistic in coloring. 
A clever new two-tone color effect is obtained by using two 
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G. B. S. on Ireland 


The latest effort at arriving at a set- 
tlement on the Irish question has fired 
George Bernard Shaw to take up the 


pen on this subject, and writing to the 


Irish Statesman, under the heading 
“Wanted: A Strong Government,” he 
says: 


“All old Unionists in Ireland tell you 
that what Ireland wants is a few years 
of strong, resolute government, and 
there is no mistake about the present 
need. Ireland actually wants strong and 
resolute government  parliamentarily, 
and will stand much more of it than the 
English, who are at heart anarchists and 
will put up with almost anything human 
nature can bear, if the only remedy be 
good government. The Irish are not 
like that; they understand law and like 
it. 


“Speaking as an Irishman,” he says, 
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“we can stand Brehon law, Roman law, 
Canon law and any other law we can 
discover or invent. We join orders and 
chain ourselves with vows for the sake 
of a little more regulation. Our objec- 
tion to being chastised by England with 
whips is probably at root that it pre- 
vents us from chastising ourselves with 
scorpions. 


“How is resolute government to be 
brought to pass? No government can 
be strong without the consent of the 
governed. If the citizens connive at 
breaches of the law and shield the law- 
breaker instead of denouncing him, it 
is all up with the government. It may, 
if it has sufficient power at its disposal, 
eventually have a state of things in 
which out of every five persons in the 
country, one is a spy, one a policeman, 
and two are soldiers. If it has sufficient 


money it can put the whole population 


into prison and support them there; but 
then it is not governing, but coercion. 
It cannot settle the country, develop it, 
secure property or person, satisfy the 
country, or achieve any of the ends of 


government. 


“So that a government can govern 
just as much as the people allow it. It 
may have troops, tanks, aeroplanes, and 
bombs enough to wipe out the whole 
population; but it cannot govern. When 
the man who disobeys its orders and 
slays its officers to avoid arrest can de- 
pend on his neighbors not to denounce 
him, and is assured by his spiritual ad- 
viser that he is justified in resisting, 
even to that extremity, the authorities 
can proclaim districts, can shoot and 
bludgeon and arrest and imprison those 
whom they catch redhanded; but they 
cannot keep the peace; they can only 
In a word, such a government 


bréak: it. 











A. G. SOLARI, 
Pres. 


grayish-brown on the balance of the 


The discovery of the marmot as 


a handsome, lustrous, durable fur. 


the December and January caught 


experienced handler of furs. 
used as a substitute for Jap mink. 


what the ticket attached calls for. 


twenty thousand house cat skins 
offered. 


in another color and name? 


your requirements 





FURS and MYSTERY 


A fur-bearing animal which runs the 
muskrat a good second for diversity of 
service and durability is the marmot, a lit- 
tle burrowing fellow of northern Europe. 


When alive its color is gray, blended 
with yellow on the back and sides and 


Along in the latter part of September it 
seeks its home in the earth, and from then 
on till spring it is “not in” to visitors. 


apparel possibility gave the people of 
moderate means the opportunity to obtain 


the fur manufacturer by treatment and 
dyeing, brought forth the marmot skin so 
close in resemblance to the mink, even to 
the extent of producing the brilliancy of 


that detection is difficult except by the 
It is also 


As I have said before, imitation furs 
when sold as such are honest business 
transactions which no one deplores, but 
it is well to protect yourself against sub- 
stitution by requesting a written guaran- 
tee that the article you purchase is just 


At a fur sale in St. Louis not long ago 


Are you sure that you would 
know old Tabby’s skin if it were dressed | 


Beware of the wolf in sheep’s clothing! 


(To be continued. Copyright, 1919). 
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Essential values given by 
this establishment are 


Dependable 


The highest standard of excellence in 
pelts and featuring exquisite modes. 


Fur Coats ............. $150 to $2800 
Scarfs and Chokers ......$20 and up 
Capes and Throws........$50 and up 
Overcoats, fur lined......$60 and up 


ESTABLISHED 
1867. 
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by our 
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LEPPERT-ROOS 


THE 


Label in any garment is 
an assurance of perfection 
in quality, style and work- 
manship. 








Our prices meet every honest competition —our ‘furs are pro- 
duced by expert FURRIERS, who have made_furs_a life study; 


are safeguarded here. 


N. B.—Fashion display of Furs shown on living models at the New Grand Central 
Theater, week commencing Sunday, November 16, 1919. 














it miserably weak, irritable, mischiey- 
ous, and perpetually at its wits’ ends. 
The conspiracy of the nation, 
acting spontaneously together without 
brotherhoods or oaths or indictable evi- 
dence of any kind, seems to be as com- 
in Ireland as it ever 
limits of political 


whole 


pletely realized 
can be within the 
possibility. 

“It is a situation not good for busi- 
ness, to say the least. No man with a 
business scheme in hand feels sure, either 
that Sinn Fein will let him carry it out, 
or if he squares Sinn Fein, that the 
military authorities will let him carry it 
out. Business schemes cannot easily be 
hidden either from the police or the 
people, and can be both proclaimed and 
boycotted. 

“What are the business men of Ire- 
land going to do about it? They need 
law and order, security for reasonably 
established expectation, free markets, 
free transit, normal neighborliness. The 
Castle Government is utterly unable to 
give these things to them. Sinn Fein 
chuckles over their uncertainty. The 
Castle does not understand their posi- 
tion, being too gentlemanly to have any 
knowledge of business. Things are go- 
ing from bad to worse; yet the busi- 
ness men do not wake up; political Ire- 
land is a sort of flaming corona with an 
eclipsed center. It seems silly, does it 
not? 

“Will our chambers of commerce be 
good enough to think it over from the 
strictly business point of view? If they 
are satisfied, there is nothing more to 
be said so far as they are concerned. If 
not, had they not better make them- 
selves felt a little?”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Mexico’s Poet 


By Mariano Joaquin Lorente 
Amado Nervo, one of the leading poets 
of the Mexican republic, has passed 
away. He died in Montevideo on the 
twenty-fourth of May last while he was 
visiting some of the southern republics 
bent on fostering closer intellectual rela- 
tions between Latin-American countries. 
His journey, brought to such deplorable 
end, served to emphasize the admiration 
and love Latin-Americans felt for him. 
In all the cities he visited the intellec- 
tuals paid him homage and flocked to. 
hear him recite his compositions which, 
beautiful as they are in cold print, ac- 
quired new charm when coming from his 
lips in a sonorous earnest voice. 

The enthusiastic receptions accorded 
Nervo were rather more than mere for- 
mal greetings, prompted by that hospi- 
tality which characterizes the Latin-Am- 
ericans, to the distinguished son of a 
sister republic; they were the spontan- 
eous tribute of discriminating communi- 
ties to a man of genius. For though 
Nervo is almost entirely unknown in 
the United States—our press seems 
specialize in foreign bandits alone—ne 
has enjoyed an enviable reputation as a 
poet of the first magnitude not only 
throughout Latin-America but. in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Amado Nervo was born at Tepic, a 
small town on the Pacific coast, on the 
twenty-seventh of August, 1870. His 
father’s name was Amado Ruiz de Nervo, 
but whether the “Ruiz,” which is a fairly - 
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common name, did not appeal to his es- 
thetic sense, or whether the name seemed 
too. cumbersome for his modest person- 
ality, the fact remains that he shortened 
it to Amado Nervo and handed it down 
to his son, the future poet. 

Nervo began to write poetry at a ten- 
der age. One day, one of his sisters dis- 
covered his youthful effusions and in a 
fit of mischievous sisterliness she read 
them to the family at the dinner table. 
Young Amado, ashamed of his verses, 
or fearing an outburst of paternal rage 

fathers are so unpoetical!—hid away 
in a corner of the room. Old Nervo 
listened and frowned. 

“And that was all,” the poet himself 
tells us. “Had he (his father) been a little 
stern | would have been saved forever. 
Today I would be a p ractical man. I 
would have amassed a fortune with other 
people’s money. But my father 
only frowned.” 

And young Nervo continued to write 
poetry, encouraged, we suspect, by his 
good mother, who also wrote verses 
when she could snatch a few moments 
from her household duties. 

It seems that young Amado was in- 
tended for the priesthood, a career for 
which he was by no means unsuited; 
both mentally and physically there was 
a good deal of the mystic about him. 
Fortunately, he entered upon a literary 
The world lost a priest, which it 


career. 
can very well afford, and it gained a real 
poet, of whom there is an alarming 
dearth. 


After a brief initial period in the col- 
umns of El Correo de Mazatlan-—an ob- 
scure sheet published at Mazatlan— 
Nervo made himself known in Mexico 
City by his brilliant contributions to such 
reviews as Revista Azul and El Univer- 
sal, from which Manuel Gutierrez Na- 
jera, Carlos Diaz Dufoo and Luis G 
Urbina—all of them eminent poets—- 
were ruling the Mexican I'terary roast. 

Nervo established a reputation for 
himself and in 1896 he published a novel, 
“EL Bachiller,” soon followed y a col- 
lection of verses called “Perlas Negras” 
(Black Pearls). Both books met with 
unreserved applause and ltis fame in- 
creased until, with the publication of his 
“Poemas,” he was hailed as one of the 
finest Mexican singers. 

His books must have 
some cash besides renown, for the poet 
soon took a trip to Paris and his ex- 
Periences en and at the French 
c: pital are recorded in “El Exodo y las 


brought him 


roule 


Flores del Camino,” which some critics 
consider one of lis finest works. 

Jack again in Mexico City, he became 
elitor of the Revista Moderna and con- 
tributed to many magazines in Spain and 
Latin- America. These contributions. 
Which by no means confine themselves to 
Poetry, but consist of short storics and 
essays, as well as poems, are collected in 
the volumes entitled “Hl/os,” “Mis Filo- 
sofas” and “Almas que pasan” and they 
shew that Nervo was a true poet, for his 
Prose is exceedingly poetic. 

Latin-American countries, as a rule, 
have followed the praiseworthy custom 
of sending their intellectuals as repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries. Some- 
times they may not provide them with 
a uniform, as was the case with Ruben 
Dario, who had to borrow the necessary 
regalia—at least, it seemed necessary to 
the great sybarite—from his Colombian 
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colleague when he presented his creden- 
tials to King Alfonso. But, uniform or 
no uniform, they send their intellectuals 
abroad. Mexico did not prove an excep- 
tion to this rule of Latin-American diplo- 
macy, and she sent Nervo to Madie!. 
The choice was a wise one, for just as 
Nervo was an exceptional poet, so he 
proved himself to be an_ exceptional 
diplomatic agent. Besides continuing his 
literary labors as intensely as ever, he 
made a thorough study of educational 
institutions in the Peninsula and the re- 
sult of his labors is embcdied in many 
excellent reports which appeared in the 
“Boletin de la Secretaria de Instruccion 
Publica y Bellas Artes de Meyico.” 

After Spain he visited France, Italy 
and England several times, and following 
a lengthy residence at the Spanish cap- 
ital, he returned to his native country, 
which he left again a short while ago 
on a fraternal crusade through Latin- 
America from which, alas! he was not 
to return. 

Amado Nervo has said: “I have not 
and never had any special literary ten: 
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dencies. I write as I please. . .. I 
support one school only: that of my deep 
and eternal sincerity. I have written 
numberless bad things, both in prose and 
in verse, and some good ones; but | 
know which are which. Had I been 
rich I would have written only good 
things, and perhaps you would have only 
one small volume from my pen—a little 
book of conscious, free, haughty art. It 
could not be so! I was forced to make 
a living in a country where hardly any 
one read books and where the only form 
of diffusion was by means of the daily 
press. Of all the things for which | 
grieve most, none causes me greater re- 
egret than that brief precious book that 
Life did not allow me to write: the free 
and only book. 

Nervo was right in saying that he had 
written bad things—not many, some—but 
he was hardly accurate in his “declara- 
tion of independence.” Nervo was, like 
the rest of Latin-American 
poets, decidedly influenced by French 
writers. He followed their example, un- 
consciosly perhaps, and what saved him 
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from being a mere imitator was his 
genius and his strong personality. One 
need not develop a new school to be or- 
iginal; in fact, the greatest test of or- 
iginality is the creation of something 
new in an old school, 

Nervo tuned his lyre to all poetic 
themes and employed all sorts of rhymes 
and rhythms in his compositions, achiev- 
ing distinction in them all. At. first his 
verses were deeply mystic and we find ia 
some of his poems a monkish longing 
for the Beyond. But, by and by, religious 
doubts crept into his mind and his later 
compositions are permeated with what 
Ruben Dario has called “pious and iron- 
ical philosophy.” 

“I wish my verses,” says Amado Nervo 
in a beautiful poem entitled “Mi Verso,” 


“[ wish my verses would turn into 
jewels that, docile to my wish, 
they would assume all the forms 
dreamed of by my phantasy . . that 


they would become the emblem of all 
loves, the mirror of all charms, the re- 
splendent crown of all geniuses and 
saints I wash one could say of 
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3 There are more than 100,000 regular patrons now 
doing business with its ten specialized depart- 
The company has a capital of three mil- 
lion, a surplus of seven million, and total re- 
sourees of more than sixty million dollars. 


Your account, when placed with the Mercantile, 
will therefore be in safe, efficient, capable hands. 


Twentieth Anniversary Week 


Che Growth of The Mercantile 


HIS progressive, modern financial institution 

has grown to its present proportions in the 
comparatively short term of twenty years. 
Trust Company that will, as soon as present 
alterations are completed, occupy one-half the 
i.rea of an entire city block. 
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NEW PAIRS 
GIVEN FREE 








Monito 


Hosiery 


Guaranteed 


If any pair or pairs of LADIES’ or MEN’S HOSIERY, 


stamped MONITO, bought at this store, 


NAY-KUNZ F. G. CO. 
806-808 Olive St. 


should fail to give you the entire satisfaction you demand, we 
ask that you return same and we will give, free of cost to you, 
new pair or pairs, or we will refund your MONEY. 


This guarantee is backed by the MOORHEAD KNIT- 


TING CO., Harrisburg, Penn., Manufacturers and Builders of 
MONITO HOSIERY. 
































Clothes 


Of the Highest Quality 
for 


YOUNG MEN 
and their Elders 


Let Us Show You How to Save on the 


SECOND FLOOR 
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SANDPERL'’S 


S. E. Cor. Seventh and Olive 
Elevator, 224 N. Seventh St. 











my verses: ‘They are radiant, ductile, 
polyform and beautiful as gold without 
alloy.’ ” 

Nervo's wishes have come true almost 
to the full extent of his ambition. His 
verses are all he wished them to be, 
beautiful in themselves by reason of his 
artistry, and the faithful interpreters 
of a sensitive soul, the soul of a poct 
who could delve into other men’s souls 
through his rare introspection. 

With all his early mysticism and the 
“pious and ironical philosophy” that fol- 
lowed it, Nervo could find inspiration 
in the practical side of life. His “Pajaro 
Milagroso” (Miraculous Bird), written 
in 1910 after an exhibition of aeroplanes, 
is a poem of extreme lyrical beauty and 
one that the Futurists, who have written 
so much in praise of modern means of 
locomotion, would do well to study. 

Though Nervo was strongly influenced 
by French writers, perhaps his lengthy 
stay at Madrid awakened in him a 
strong love for the mother country, and 
in his “£pitalamio,” which he addressed 
to King Alfonso, he emphatically assert’ 
that Spain is still the spiritual mother of 
Spanish America. There is no question 
that Amado Nervo gave a great impetus 
to the rapprochement between Spain and 
her former colonies and between these 
former colonies themselves, and for this 
alone he is entitled to the gratitude of 
his fellow Latin-Americans. For the 
future greatness of the Latin-American 
countries depends to a very great extent 
upon the sinking of these petty differ- 
ences that have kept them apart such a 
long time. 

Amado Nervo, besides being a great 
poet, was a lovable man. He looked a 
poet, though not a conventional poet. His 
big dark eyes, which he had a tendency 
to turn upwards, his spacious forehead, 
with the question mark of a frown at 
the meeting of the eyebrows, his straight 
sharp nose, indicated the mystic, the 
philosopher and the poet. His thin, tight- 
ly shut lips and his dimpled sharp chin 
showed determination, the determination 
that enabled him to reach the summit 
of Parnassus. 

Amado Nervo’s death is a great loss, 
not alone to Mexico but to the world 
of letters. He was given an imposing 
public funeral the other day in the cap- 
ital of his native land. He is one of 
Mexico’s few immortals. 
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Marts and Money 


Tight money and compulsory liquida- 
tion has brought extensive depreciation 
in the values of numerous leading stocks 
in the New York market. Rates for call 
loans varied from 10 to 30 per cent for 
several hours. Moreover, there are dis- 
quieting reports concerning financial af- 
fairs in London and Paris, one of them 
hinting at a further advance in the off- 
cial discount rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land. On the date of the greatest de- 
pression, the totality of sales surpassed 
the 3,000,000 mark. The selling for both 
accounts was concentrated in issues that 
had for months been most conspicuous 
in inflationistic performances. 

The most sensational decline occurred 
in the price of General Motors; it 
amounted to $68 a share. American 
Tobacco common lost $26; Associated 
Oil, $36; Crucible Steel, $30.50, and 
Mexican Petroleum, $33.50. The de- 


cline in U. 5. Steel common was only a 
few points. The deroute in volatile js- 
sues had been expected for some time, 
Every careful trader realized that their 
values had been hoisted to levels utterly 
inconsistent with present financial con- 
ditions. When the break assumed 
perilous proportions, dominant finan- 
ciers came to the rescue by offering 
large amounts of call funds at 7 and 8 
per cent. The rally consequent there- 
upon eliminated a considerable part of 
the losses in prices. 

The current quotation of U. S. Steel 
common is 10534, which, taking all per- 
tinent facts into due consideration, may 
still be regarded as a decidedly credit- 
able valuation, the dividend rate being 
only 5 per cent per annum and pros- 
pects for an advance in the next three 
months almost nil. The relative stabil- 
ity of this stock made an excellent im- 
pression. It furthered the opinion that 
the powerful interests behind the Steel 
Corporation had determined to lend 
vigorous support to measures calcu- 
lated to prevent panicky developments. 
Long-memoried speculators will remem- 
ber, however, that, as a rule, Steel com- 
mon has nearly always been a laggard in 
retrogressive movements. It has usually 
started to decline sharply after the gen- 
eral downward movement had _ about 
reached its culminating point. For this 
reason it is quite reasonable to believe 
that this barometric stock may fall to 
92 in case the depressive forces retain 
the upper hand two or three weeks 
longer. 

At this moment call money is rated 
at 7 per cent and time money at 6 to 74%. 
As matters stand, would-be purchasers 
feel indisposed to commit themselves to 
any important extent. They are aware 
that the existing state of things pre- 
cludes definite conclusions as to inter- 
est charges more than a day or two 
ahead. Furthermore, they feel more 
than ever apprehensive with respect to 
foreign exchanges, the latest movements 
of which were indicative of increasing 
monetary disorder on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The present quotation for demand 
sterling is $4.10, the lowest ever re- 
corded, if exception is made of the rec- 
ord established during the London in 
1857. Parity before the war was $4.8665. 
Bankers profess inability to furnish in- 


telligent explanations for persistent 
weakness of British bills. It is appar- 


ent, however, that the financial troubles 
of Great Britain are more deep-seated 
and more far-reaching than members of 
the New York hierarchy of finance are 
willing to admit. 

New minimum quotations are now in 
force also for French, Italian and Ger- 
man drafts. The last-named are quoted 
at 2.52 cents, as compared with 23% in 
pre-war days. The rate on Paris 18 
down to 9.57 franes and that on Genoa 
to 11.92 lire. In the two last-named 
cases the normal figure is 5.18%. Three 
months ago, quotations such as_ these 
would have been considered impossible. 
Their grave significance cannot be be- 
littled by far-sighted observers, especi- 
ally not when they are studied in con- 
nection with the unprecedented indus- 
‘trial crises which shake the very foun- 
dations not only of France and Italy, 
but of several other leading European 
nations. 
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The weekly bank statement shows a 
decrease of $377,000 in excess reserves 
and a decrease of $87,123,000 in loans. 
The latter be viewed as the out- 
principally, of Stock Exchange 
liquidation. There was much ado, the 
other day, when the Federal Reserve 
Board ordered an advance in the re- 
discount rate. Intimations were heard 
in Wall Street that the action interfered 
with the prerogatives of New York 
banking institutions, but it is now clear- 
ly understood that it was both timely and 
commendable. Financial magnates are 
in close communication these days as 
revards markets for money and securi- 
ties. They are co-operating in a more 
harmonious spirit than they have at 
any time since the stressful period of 
1914. 

Prices of railroad shares denote un- 
important changes. They are well sup- 
ported in hours of liquidation in the m- 
dustrial department. Some of them are 
quoted at higher figures than they were 
a week ago. Dispatches from Washing- 
ton are to the effect that important 
clauses of railroad legislation are being 
settled in constructive manner. 


may 
come, 


Particular gratification is expressed 
respecting some of the leading provi- 
sions of the Esch railroad bill. One of 
them provides that revenues of carriers, 
including short lines and express com- 
panies, for the first six months of pri- 
vate operation, are guaranteed by the 
Government to equal the corresponding 
standard return paid as rental during 
Federal control. Furthermore, indebted- 
ness to the Government, remaining af- 
ter a settlement of the rental owned by 
the Government, may be funded for ten 
years on demand notes at 6 per cent 
interest, and carriers may obtain Federal 
loans from a $250,000,000 revolving fund 
during the first two years of renewed 
private operation. such loans to mature 
in five years, to bear 6 per cent, and to 
be amply secured. 

Prices of Liberty and Victory bonds 
are a little lower, as a result, no doubt, 
of enforced liquidation by _ parties 
heavily committed on the long side of 
the stock market. The values of other 
prominent bonds indicate fractional 
losses. The liquidation on the Stock 
Exchange was attended by precipitous 
selling in the cotton market, where quo- 

growing instability 
Parties representing 


tations had shown 
for some weeks. 
Japanese interests are said to have lost 
more than $7,000,000 on long cotton con- 
tracts entered into at or close to maxi- 
mum figures some weeks ago. 
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Finance in St. Louis 


On the St. Louis Stock _ Exchange 
business still is in relatively good vol- 
ume. Prices are steady. They have 
thus far been but lightly affected by the 
news from Wall Street. It is expected, 
of course, that. further material depreci- 
ation in Eastern values should accentu- 
ate the desire to take profits on Fourth 
Street. Banking and street railway is- 
sues remain in a quiescent state, while 
the movements in industrials are less 
sugeestive of aggressive speculative tac- 
tics. The financial situation continues 
encouraging, despite the tension in New 
York. Time loans are quoted at previ- 
ous interest rates. 
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Latest quotations: 
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“Oui, Oui, Marie” 


Winter Garden 


SOCIETIES’ FAVORITE RENDEZVOUS 
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Golfers and Tennis Players ‘‘Keep Fit’’ 











WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, NOV. 23 


Mothers Send Your Boys and Girls 
Merry Special Priced Mats. Thanksgiving and Saturday 
HENRY W. SAVAGE’S LITTLE HUMAN DYNAMO of MUSICAL _SOMEDY 


MITZI 
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“THE SEASON’S GAYEST MUSIC PLAY WITH ITS FAMOUS CAST”’ 
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Coming Shows 


One of the first of the New York comedy 
hits of the present season is scheduled for 
the Shubert- Jefferson theatre next week—with 
an additional matinee Thanksgiving day—“The 
Five Million.” It is the result of the collab- 
oration of Guy Bolton and Frank Mandel. 
The chief role, a returned aviator supposed 
to have been killed in France, is played by 
Ralph Morgan of “Turn to the Right Fame.” 
The five million are the soldiers returned from 
overseas and the fun of the play comes from 
the changed condition confronting them in 
their native land. 
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The American offers Mitzi for Thanksgiving 
week in a new Henry Ww. Savage produc- 
tion ‘Head Over Heels.” Mitzi is a whole 
show in herself—a dramatic star, a comedienne, 
a prima donna, yet in her support are other 
stage favorites: Ruth Oswald, the lyric so- 
prana of “Have a Heart;’”’ Boyd Marshall, 
formerly of Beecham’s English grand opera; 
Joe Keno and Rosie Green, the vaudeville 
team; Neil Moore of “Katinka” fame; Ed- 
ward Sells, Rebekah Cauble, Sallie Stembler, 
and others, besides a unique ensemble of 
girls, a troupe of professional tumblers, and 
the Henry W. Savage Orchestra. 
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The Orpheum will have a triple headliner 
next week: Ralph Dunbar’s Grenadier Girls, 
a singing organization of nine young wom: 
en; the Marmein sisters, with David Schooler 
a pair of extraordinary dancers; and Gibson 
and Connelli in a new comedy, “The Honey- 
moon.” Other numbers will be Gene Green, 
monologist and mimic; Jack Clifford and 
Miriam Wills in their rural skit “At Jasper 
Junction;’’ Foley and O’Neil; Mason and For- 
rest, announced as “the T. T. of vaude- 
ville;” and the Kawazama boys, famous Japa- 
nese equilibrists, ; 

?. 
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The Virginia Belles in a Colonial musical 
offering will be presented by Lew Canter as 
the principal attraction of the Grand Opera 
House bill next week; this is an unusually 
pleasing vocal and instrumental musical num- 
ber. Eddie Clayton and Frank Lennie will 
produce a new line of patter. Vine and Tem- 
ple, old favorites, will appear in ‘Sense and 
Nonsense.” Nana Sullivan and company will 
entertain with a comedy sketch ‘“‘Never Again,”’ 
reminiscent of the newspaper cartoons of that 
title. Other features will be Tracy and Pal- 
mer, a singing, dancing and _ eccentricities; 














‘SHUBERT. JEFFERSON #1'¢9"fetst 


F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest Announce ‘‘ The Season’s Biggest Comedy Hit ’’ 


THE FIVE MILLION with RALPH MORGAN of “Tura to the 


Lf Fame 

ORIGINAL SUPERB NEW YORK CAST 
Robert McWade, Pearcy Helton, Marjorie Poir, 
Harry Harwood, Beatrice Noyes, Ralph Stuart, Jr. Charles Abbe, 
Mark Smith, Helen Barnes, Sue Mac Nanamy, Harry McFadden. 
Popular Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 50c to $1.50 

Nights and Thanksgiving Day Matinee, 50c to $2.00 





Purnell Prati, 




















EDWARD L. BAKEWELL 


Earnestly solicits all of your Real Estate 
Business and promises Intelligent and 
Efficient Management of your Real Estate 


Telephone Olive 5555 


Interests. 


118 North Seventh Street 


Between Pine and Chestnut 


Ground Floor 








Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 





Kremka brothers, acrobats; Powder Puff, the 





canine contortionist; Frank Rogers, the ventril- 
oquist; Wilbur and Girlie, the Animated 
Weekly, Fletcher’s Screen Monologue, and 
Mutt and Jeff and Sunshine comedies. 
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The Berlo Girls, water nymphs, are featured 
for the last half of the current week at the 
Columbia; they open their act with artistic 
posing and then do straight and fancy diving. 
Another leading attraction is Pagie Dale, a 
St. Louisan, in an exclusive song and dance 
production. Mabel Harper, a jolly and at- 
tractive stage person known as “the funbeam 
of vaudeville,” will present a song and comedy 
act assisted by Elsie Weber, pianiste. The 
bill includes Robinson and Penny, jazz ex- 
perts; and Kate and Wiley, in an aerial nov- 
elty. The feature picture | will be Olive Thom- 
as in “The Glorious Lady.” 

he 

At the Gayety theatre next week, beginning 
Sunday, Joe Hurtig will present his big bur- 
lesque “Wonder Show” with an entire new 
cast headed by George P. Murphy and Prim- 
rose Seamon, versatile entertainers and Euro- 
pean stars. dna Green, Frank Roy, Bertha 
Delmont, Arthur Conrad and Roy Peck are a 
few more of the popular players with this 
company. ‘The chorus is composed of twenty- 
four beautiful young women. Comedy abounds 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 
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On Thanksgiving Day 


at Dinner Time 


For an especially good Thanksgiving Day 
dinner go to the Statler. 

There will be an excellent menu of the good 
things of the season at $2 per plate. Service 
from 12 noon to 8 p. m. 

You'll enjoy the beauty and luxury of the 
restaurants and their appointments—the good 
food—the good music—the good service. It 
will mean real Thanksgiving good cheer, avd 
better enjoyment of this distinctively American 
holiday. 

If you are planning for a party it would be 
wise to telephone table reservations. 


HOTEL STATLER 
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THE BEVERAGE 


She all-year-round soft drink 






for business mon, professional 
mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
bowling, tennis,shooting riding. 
For everybody, everywhere, 
the year round. Bevo is hale 
rofreshment for wholesome 
thirst-~~an invigorating soft 
drink. Ideal for the athleto 
or the man in physical or 
mental training~~ ae to 
train and gain on. Health~ 
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_ ae ae Ve ful and appetizing. 
s . ‘ 4 
Sylvester Schaffer Sallie Fisher v =z . ite te MS 
. . \ m » rv i . 
Nellie V. Nichols Elsa Ruegger a aoe XS 
Bert Fitzgibbon——-—Kenny & Hollis Visitors are cordially invited to inspoct our plant if 


COSTE 1% VAUDEVILLE Welch, Mealy & Montrose — Miranos 


2:15 TWICE. DAILY 8:15 CONCERT ORCHESTRA KINOGRAMS 


ICS——ELEVATOR = ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 
Prices, 25¢, 35c, 58c, 75e, $1.00 2:15—— Playing Twice Every Day —---8:15 














Gayety Theatre ™0,SHOWS DaILy 


THIS WEEK 


WATSON and COHAN 


Next Week—BURLESQUE WONDER SHOW _ 
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THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


TheNew Columbia joe4te BEAcT! . 2 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


Opera House ’ 2 ae — 
GRAND sin cman J- GUC Tom Brown's 7 Musical Highlanders The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


. : Burns & Wilson, the Untrained Nurse, 
Nine Acts of Good Vaudeville || Harry Thorne & Co., Skelly & Heit, 


Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


AND 















































and Pictures Delton-Mareena & Delton, 
Show Never Stope—I! A.M. tol! P.M: Daily || | Harrington & Mills, Joe Nathan, EK. A. KENNEDY, Manager 
WORLD’S LATEST NEWS AND Pat & Peggy Houlton, Evans & Dean, , 
FATTY ARBUCKLE COMEDY Wort Latest Sows and Gunchine Comedy Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building | Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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STANDARD THEATRE | *wattoi™ || gotwsztu,, Bete Gift Baskets skit arent 


Attractive 
TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 








Here's the shop that's or a sick friend. 
nice and handy! Gracefully shaped, tinted with gold or silver, decorated with ribbon 
bow of the shade desired, Filled with jars of candies, jellies, marma- 
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Next Week—SOME SHOW FOREST 9329 316 NORTH EUCLID 
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